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THE 


TWO  YEAR  COURSE 

- at  the - 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH. 

Is  within  the  reach  of  all  farm  boys 

BFXAUSE 


Ordinary  public  school  education  is  sufficient  for  admission 
in  the  course. 

The  College  Year  begins  September  30th  and  ends  April  14th, 
so  that  students  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to 
assist  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  work. 

Five  months  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  gives  many  stud¬ 
ents  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  College  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  following  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Ontario  students  for  two  years  is  only 
$20.00  per  year,  while  the  lowest  possible  rate  is  charged  for  board 
and  room  in  residence. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work  on 
the  farm  and  the  various  departments. 

Students  wishing  to  take  the  full  Four  Years’  Course  for  the 
degree  of  B.S.A.,  conferred  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  require 
matriculation  standing  or  its  equivalent. 

College  Opens  Sept.  30th 

1921. 

Write  for  a  College  Calendar  which  gives  full  particulars. 

J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  President. 
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A  cross  made  at  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  between  the  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff 
and  the  Bulgarian,  has  furnished  a  new  variety  of  winter  wheat,  which  is  very 
promising.  In  the  past  six  years  it  has  produced  an  average  annual  yield  of 
grain  per  acre  of  45.0  bushels  while  the  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  for  the  same 
period,  has  produced  43.0  bushels  and  the  Bulgarian  37.5  bushels.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  seen  that  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  104  has  surpassed  each  of  its  parents  in 
productiveness.  It  has  given  a  grain,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  Bulgarian 
for  bread  production. 

The  O.  A.  C.  No.  104  variety  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  a  comparatively 
stiff  straw.  The  grain  is  white,  and  the  variety  resembles  the  Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff  in  (being  beardless  and  .the  Bulgarian  in  having  white  chaff.  Price  per 
bus.  $2.50;  Cotton  bags  50c.  each  extra. 

DAWSON’S  GOLDEN  CHAFF  (BALD) 

The  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
varieties  grown,  and  when  ripe,  most  closely  resembles  the  Standard 
and  the  Clawson  (white)  varieties.  The  straw  is  medium  in  length  and 
very  strong;  the  crop  has  a  golden  appearance  with  a  long  head  filled 
with  plump  white  grain.  Price  per  bus.  $2.00.  New  cotton  bags  50c. 
each. 

FALL  RYE  (COMMON) 

We  have  a  splendid  sample  to  offer  this  season,  selected  for  seed. 
Per  bushel  $2.25.  Bags,  new  cotton,  50c.  each. 

SOWING  RAPE 

3  to  4  lbs.  per  acre  in  Drills,  8  to  10  lbs.  Broadcast. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  acre  of  rape  will  feed  from  35 
to  40  lambs  for  two  months,  and  that  the  gain  in  flesh  per  month  was 
from  8  to  \2l/2  lbs.  on  each  lamb.  Young  cattle  thrive  on  it  as  well  as 
hogs.  Rape  may  be  sown  either  in  rows  and  cultivated,  or  sown 
broadcast.  Poor  soil  is  often  sown  with  Rape  and  ploughed  under  as 
r  a  fertilizing  crop,  for  which  purpose  few,  if  any,  other  crops  are  bet- 

ter.  Genuine  Dwarf  Essex  Sowing  Rape,  lb.  20c,  postpaid  30c;  10  lbs. 

Aolfw  $2.18,  25  lbs.  $4.00,  by  express  at  purchaser’s  expense.  Special  prices 
"  m  for  large  quantities  on  application. 

CLOVERS  AND  GRASSES 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Lion”  Timothy — Government  Standard  No.  1. 
Lion”  brand  is  specially  selected  for  purity,  vitality  and  freedom  from 
hum.  other  seeds,  and  is  the  one  best  value  on  the  market.  Clean,  flail- 
threshed  and  unhulled.  (Lb.  30c,  postpaid),  bus.  $7.00.  Cotton  bags 
50c  each  extra. 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Ermine”  Timothy.  Specially  selected  for  purity 
and  high  germination.  This  brand  appeals  to  the  farmer.  It  is  strictly 
Government  Standard  No.  1  for  purity.  Large,  healthy,  well-matured 
seed,  the  only  difference  between  this  grade  and  “LION”  brand  is  that 
“ERMINE”  may  be  a  little  hulled,  otherwise  it  is  quite  equal  as  to 
growth  and  purity.  Bus.  $5.50,  cotton  bags  50c  each  extra. 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Lion”  Brand  Red  Clover.  Strictly  Government 
Standard  No.  1.  The  cream  of  the  best  crops.  The  best  seed  known 
to  the  trade.  Demand  usually  exceeds  the  supply.  Samples  and  prices 
on  application. 

“Tiger”  Brand  Red  Clover.  Government  Standard  No.  1.  Samples 
and  prices  on  application. 

“Lion”  Brand  Aisike  Clover.  Government  Standard  No.  1.  The 
finest  quality,  specially  selected,  re-cleaned  for  seed  growing  purposes.  Samples 
and  prices  on  application. 

“Eagle”  Brand  Aisike  Clover.  Fine  quality  for  general  seeding.  Samples 
and  prices  on  application. 

STEEL,  BRIGGS  SEED  CO.  Limited 

“Canada’s  Greatest  Seed  House” 

TORONTO.  ONT.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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History  and  Development  of 

the  O.  A.  C. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  ZaviTz,  B.  S.  A.,  D.  Sc., 

Professor  of  Field  Husbandry  and  Director  of  Field  Experiments 


SIR  JOHN  CARLING,  Ontario’s 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
in  his  report  for  1870,  definitely  proposed 
the  establishment  of  two  schools,  one 
for  Agriculture  and  the  other  for 
Mechanic  Arts.  The  outcome  of  this 
recommendation  was  the  foundation  of 


Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz 

the  School  of  Practical  Science  in  To¬ 
ronto  and  the  purchase  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  a  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Guelph.  The  farm  at 
Guelph  was  purchased  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Province  in  De¬ 
cember,  1873.  The  name  decided  upon 


for  the  institution  was  the  Ontario 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Experimental 
Farm. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1873,  Mr.  Henry 
McCandless,  from  Cornell  University, 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal.  On 
the  first  day  of  May,  1874,  the  school 
was  opened.  Owing  to  the  .resignation 
of  Principal  McCandless  on  the  18th  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  however,  the  work 
was  taken  over  temporarily  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Johnston,  B.A.,  of  Toronto,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  rector.  In 
April,  1875,  Mr.  Chas.  Roberts,  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  England,  a  prominent  graduate  of 
Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal,  but  owing  to  sudden 
illness  resigned  after  one  day’s  active 
service.  Wm.  Johnston  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  as  permanent  Principal,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1879.  Principal  Johnston,  al¬ 
though  'somewhat  handicapped  by  .  his 
lack  of  practical  experience,  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  organizer,  an  efficient 
executive  and  a  prolific  writer.  He  clas¬ 
sified  the  work  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  and  did  much  to  give  character 
and  stability  to  the  school.  At  the  close 
of  his  five  years’  term  of  office  he 
wrote  as  follows:  “I  have  resigned  at 
the  commencement  of  what  might  pro- 
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perly  be  termed  the  beginning  of  the 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  preparatory 
stage.  My  work  has  been  to  assist  in 
laying  the  foundation — others  must  rear 
the  superstructure.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1879,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  from  the 
Ontario  School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  to  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm. 
Dr.  James  Mills  was  appointed  President 
of  the  College,  taking  office  on  the  first 
of  October,  1879,  whcih  position  he  re¬ 
tained  until  twenty-five  years  later.  Dr. 
Mills  graduated  as  a  Medallist  at  Vic¬ 
toria  College,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  after 
which  he  filled  the  position  of  Principal 
of  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute  with 
marked  distinction.  During  the  two 
and  one-half  decades  in  which  Dr.  Mills 
was  President  of  the  College  the  institu¬ 
tion  made  substantial  and  permanent 
progress.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  President’s  regime 
the  institution  was  used  largely  as  a 
political  football,  nevertheless,  through 
his  wise  leadership,  perseverance,  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  and  exactness  and  capacity 
for  detail,  the  College  later  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  encouragement 
of  all  political  parties. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Mills 
in  1904,  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman  was  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  as  his  successor.  Pre¬ 
sident  Creelman  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Simcoe  County, 
Ontario,  and  was  later  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  1888.  After  se¬ 
curing  his  B.S.A.  degree  he  spent  nine 
years  as  Professor  of  Biology  at  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Mississippi,  and 
just  previous  to  his  appointment  here 
was  superintendent  of  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes  for  Ontario.  The  President,  there¬ 
fore,  brought  with  him  to  this  institution 
practical  experience,  scientific  knowl¬ 


edge,  teaching  ability  and  administrative 
qualifications  which  proved  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  in  his  official  capacity. 

Dr.  Creelman  was  a  comparatively 
young  man,  enthusiatic,  energetic,  hos¬ 
pitable  and  a  fluent  and  popular  public 
speaker.  During  his  sixteen  years  Pre¬ 
sidency,  the  farm  was  enlarged,  the  Col¬ 
lege  courses  extended,  the  number  of 
students  greatly  increased,  and  student 
government  established  in  the  College. 

With  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Creelman 
in  1920,  President  J.  B.  Reynolds  was 
apointed  and  assumed  his  official  duties 
early  in  July  of  the  same  year.  As  was 
the  case  with  both  Dr.  Mills  and  Dr. 
Creelman,  President  Reynolds  spent  his 
early  days  on  an  Ontario  farm.  He 
graduated  from  Toronto  University  as 
a  Medallist,  after  which  he  taught  school 
for  a  time  and  then  joined  the  Staff  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  1893, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty-two 
years,  first  as  Assistant  Resident  Master, 
later  as  Professor  of  Phvsics  and  Lec¬ 
turer  in  English,  and  still  later  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  English.  In  1915  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricutural  College,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  until  lie  was  recalled  to 
Guelph  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

President  Reynolds  brings  with  him 
high  scholarship,  excellent  experience, 
strong  convictions,  and  the  capability  of 
expressing  himself  clearly  and  forcibly 
on  the  public  platform.  It  is  anticipated 
that  under  the  careful  administration  of 
our  new  President  the  institution  will 
continue  to  make  steady  and  substantial 
advancement. 

While  it  is  important  to  have  wise 
leadership,  it  is  equally  essential  to  have 
a  teaching  staff  whose  members  possess, 
rot  only  the  required  efficiency  and  ad¬ 
aptability  for  performing  their  various 
duties  satisfactorily,  but  also  the  esteem 
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.  I  everyone  through  their  high  ideals  of 
character  so  essential  in  the  successful 
development  of  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion. 

No  matter  how  efficient  the  faculty  of 
an  Agricultural  College,  the  best  work 
cannot  be  acomplished  without  suitable 
land,  buildings  and  all  essential  equip¬ 
ment  throughout  the  entire  institution. 
The  land  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  been  increased  from  550  to 
717  acres  and  has  proven  to  be  very  well 
adapted  to  its  various  requirements. 
With  the  process  of  advancement,  the 
resident  accommodation  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  a  remodelled  farm  dwell¬ 
ing  capable  of  housing  thirty  students 


All  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
Ontario  Government  with  the  exception 
of  the  Massey  Hall,  which  was  donated 
by  the  Massey  Estate,  and  the  Macdon¬ 
ald  Hall  and  Macdonald  Institute  by  the 
late  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald.  Some 
of  the  recent  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  the  Provincial  Government  by  money 
received  from  the  Federal  Grant. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  institution  and  in  its  forty-seven 
years  of  existence  has  come  under  the 
control  of  the  Conservative,  the  Liberal 
and  the  Farmer-Labor  parties.  From 
1874  to  1888  it  was  under  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  four  Commissioners,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  Hon  Archibald  McKellar, 


A  Campus  Corner. 


in  1874  to  two  large  residences  accom¬ 
modating  nearly  four  hundred  boys.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Macdonald  Hall, 
which  is  also  a  part  of  the  College  pro¬ 
per,  makes  a  delightful  residence  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  girls.  Besides 
these  three  residences  there  are  nineteen 
other  large,  well  equipped  buildings  in 
use  for  the  various  needs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Plans  are  now  in  progress  for  the 
erection  of  at  least  three  more  in  the 
immediate  future,  viz.,  the  Memorial 
Hall,  one  for  the  Dairy  Department,  and 
one  in  connection  with  Veterinary 
Science. 


Hon.  S.  C.  Wood,  Hon.  Jas.  Young  and 
Hon.  A.  M.  Ross;  and  from  1888  to  the 
resent  time,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  six 
successive  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  viz.» 
Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  Jno.  Dryden, 
Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Hon  Jas.  S. 
Duff,  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry  and  Hon. 
Manning  W.  Doherty. 

From  1874  to  1887,  the  regular  Col¬ 
lege  course  extended  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  at  which  time  a  diploma  was 
granted  to  each  student  who  completed 
the  course  satisfactorily.  In  1884  the 
College  was  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  an  additional  year  was 
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added  to  the  course.  The  final  examin¬ 
ations  were  conducted  by  examiners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University 
and  the  successful  candidates  were 
granted  the  degree  of  B.S.A.  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  University  convocation.  In  1901 
the  College  year  was  reduced  from  three 
to  two  terms,  viz.,  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
an  additional  year  was  added  to  the 
course.  Then  a  diploma  was  granted  at 
the  end  of  two  years  and  the  B.S.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  the  conclusion  of  two  additional 
years.  In  1920  two  distinct  courses  were 
inaugurated,  viz.,  a  two-year  course  for 
the  Associate  Diploma  and  a  four-year 
course  for  the  degree  of  B.S.A.,  the 
latter  requiring  for  entrance  qualifica¬ 
tion  an  Ontario  Junior  Matriculation 
certificate  in  Arts  and  Science,  or  its 
equivalent.  This  necessitates  the  student 
selecting  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  courses  at  the  beginning  of  his 
College  career. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  two  and 
four-year  courses,  numerous  Short 
courses  of  two,  three,  four,  six  and 
twelve  weeks’  duration  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  practical  departments  of 
the  College,  including  the  Macdonald 
Institute. 

Approximately  21,600  young  men  and 
young  women  have  enrolled  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1874  to  the  end  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year,  1920.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  institution  the  number  of  students 
was  comparatively  small.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  for  the  first  five  years, 
from  1874  to  1879,  the  yearly  attendance 
was  as  follows :  34,  32,  40,  87  and  106, 
respectively.  According  to  the  College 
records,  the  total  enrollment  now  shows 
that  about  4,600  entered  .  the  regular 
agricultural  course,  8,800  the  Winter 
short  courses,  3,100  the  Summer  short 
courses,  200  the  Manual  Training 


course,  and  4,900  the  long  and  short 
courses  in  Home  Economics. 

In  1919,  a  survey  was  made  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  present  addresses 
and  occupations  of  the  ex-students  who 
entered  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
for  the  regular  course  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  4,491  registrations  in  the  regu- 
ular  agricultural  course,  554  were  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance,  1,574  had  received 
the  Associate  diploma  in  agriculture 
granted  by  the  College  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  two  years’  course,  and  698  had 
received  the  B.S.A.  degree  at  the  end  of 
the  complete  course  of  four  years. 

The  addresses  of  the  ex-students 
showed  85  per  cent,  located  in  Canada, 
9  per  cent,  in  forty  States  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  6  per  cent,  in  thirty-one 
other  countries.  Of  the  ex-students  of 
the  regular  course  now  residing  in 
Canada,  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
and  67  per  cent,  of  the  B.S.A.  men  are 
located  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  information  re¬ 
ceived,  80  per  cent.,  of  four-fifths  of  all 
ex-students  of  the  regular  course ;  80  per 
cent,  of  the  Diploma  men,  and  92  per 
cent,  of  the  B.S.A.  men  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  work. 

It  is  found  that  if  the  forty-four  years 
of  the  College,  from  1874  to  1917,  in¬ 
clusive,  are  divided  into  four  periods  of 
eleven  years  each,  the  ex-students  of  the 
regular  course  are  engaged  at  the  present 
time  in  occupations  according  to  the 
following  percentages: 


Four  Agriculturists  Non- 

1 1-year  other  than  Agricultur- 

periods.  Farmers.  Farmers.  ists. 

1874— 1884 .  50  5  45 

1885—1895 .  58  16  26 

1896—1906 .  57  30  13 


1907— 1917 .  50  42  8 

The  percentage  on  the  land  is  fairly 
constant,  varying  not  more  than  4  per 
cent,  in  any  one  period  from  the  general 
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average  of  54  oer  cent.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  at  the  vnriease  in*  percentage 
of  those  following  agricultural  work 
other  than  farming  corresponds  closely 
with  the  decrease  in  percentage  of  those 
following  non-agricultural  pursuits. 

Five  ex-students,  who  were  recently 
farmers,  now  fill  the  important  positions 
of  Premier,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
the  Ontario  Government.  Numbered 
amongst  the  graduates  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  there  are  seven 
Commissioners  and  Deputy  Ministers  of 
Agriculture,  eleven  Presidents  of  Uni- 
versifies  and  Agricultural  Colleges, 


three  Alumni  Associations,  one  for  East¬ 
ern,  one  for  Central  and  one  for  West¬ 
ern  Ontario.  The  Provincial  O.A.C. 
Alumni  Association  is  expected  to  be  an 
agency  which  will  be  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  inestimable  service  to  the  agricultur¬ 
ists  of  the  Province. 

The  institution  from  the  beginning 
has  been  in  reality  an  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  as  well  as  a  College. 
From  an  act  outlining  the  original  work 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  I 
make  the  following  quotation: 

“Experiments  with  the  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  cereals,  grasses,  and  roots;  of 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits ; 


The  Residence  in  the  80’s 


twenty-one  Agricultural  Journalists, 
fifty  Agricultural  Representatives,  in 
addition  to  a  comparatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  graduates  who  are  as¬ 
sociated  in  various  ways  with  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  Dominion  Governments  of 
Canada. 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  of  the  Alumni  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Connecticut  it  was  found  that 
only  2  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  that 
institution  were  in  any  way  engaged  in 
agricultural  work. 

The  ex-students  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  have  already  formed 


with  different  modes  of  cultivation;  with 
different  manures;  with  the  breeding, 
raising,  and  fattening  of  animals ;  with 
the  products  of  the  dairy;  and  with 
whatsoever  else  may  be  of  practical 
benefit  in  adding  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  principles,  and  laws  of  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  arboriculture,  under  the  clima¬ 
tic  conditions  of  this  Province,  shall  be 
carried  out  on  the  experimental  farm ; 
and  the  modes  of  procedure  and  results 
published  from  time  to  time.” 

In  1876  Professor  Wm.  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm,  reported 
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as  follows: — “Shortly  after  my  appoint¬ 
ment  here  we  took  up  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  all  forms — the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  animals  as  well  as  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  crops  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions.”  Experiments  and  investiga¬ 
tions  which  have  been  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively  have,  therefore,  formed  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  -Insti¬ 
tution  throughout  its  entire  his¬ 
tory.  Our  well  equipped  laboratories, 
well  stocked  scientific  library,  and  spe¬ 
cially  arranged  museums  have  proven 
serviceable  for  both  College  and  station 
workers.  Both  the  field  and  livestock 
experiments  have  not  only  furnished  im¬ 
portant  information  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Province  but  have  also  supplied  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  illustration  purposes 
for  the  students  of  both  the  short  and 
long  courses.  The  students,  therefore, 
have  received  much  advantage  from  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  experiments  and  from 
personal  contact  with  the  investigators 
themselves.  Advanced  students  are 
frequently  employed  as  assistants  in 
-  some  of  the  agricultural  work.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  both  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  have  been  mutually  helpful  to 
each  other. 

In  1879  the  ex-students,  students  and 
officers  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  formed  an  organization  known  as 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Union,  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  reading  as  follows : — 

“The  object  of  this  Association  shall 
be  to  form  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
officers  and  students,  past  and  present, 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
Experimental  Farm;  to  promote  their 
intercourse  with  the  view  of  mutual  in¬ 
formation;  to  discuss  subjects  bearing 
on  the  wide  field  of  agriculture,  with  its 
allied  sciences  and  arts ;  to  conduct  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  field  in  union  as  far  as 


possible,  or  by  individual  efforts ;  to  se¬ 
cure  the  co-operation  of  the  agricultur¬ 
ists  of  the  Province  in  this  work,  and  to 
meet  at  least  once  annually  to  hear 
papers  and  addresses  delivered  by  com¬ 
petent  parties,  and  to  report  upon  the 
labors  of  the  past  year.” 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  this 
organization  but  little  was  accomplished. 
In  1886,  however,  a  definite  line  of  co¬ 
operative  experimental  work  was  started 
with  twelve  farmers,  who  undertook  the 
experimental  work  that  year,  and  from 
that  time  the  number  of  experimenters 
has  been  steadily  and  substantially  in¬ 
creasing  until  it  reached  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  in  one  single  year  just  previous  to 
the  war. 

For  the  co-operative  experimental  work 
in  agriculture  all  the  instructions  and 
materials  are  furnished  the  experi¬ 
menters  from  the  College  through  the 
medium  of  the  Experimental  Union  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  that  branch  of  the 
work.  This  branch  of  agricultural 
extension  work  has  had  a  very  marked 
influence  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  Province.  A 
number  of  the  leading  varieties  of  farm 
crops  which  are  now  grown  extensively 
throughout  Ontario  were  originated  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
were  introduced  throughout  the  Province 
through  the  medium  of  the  Experimental 
Union. 

The  Farmers’  Institutes  of  Ontario 
were  organized  by  Dr.  Mills  in  1885.  The 
entire  arrangements  for  these  meetings 
throughout  Ontario  were  carried  out  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  After  that  time  the 
Provincial  Institutes  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  separate  head  and 
at  a  later  date  the  headquarters  of  the 
Institutes’  Branch  were  moved  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto.  After  twenty-six 
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years’  experience  in  having  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  branch  of  extension 
woti  separated  from  the  College,  it  is 
now  understood  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  return  to  the  former 
policy  and  again  establish  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Institute  work  at  the  College 
and  make  this  a  part  of  a  complete  ex¬ 
tension  department  of  the  Institution. 

Although  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  always  prided  itself  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  general  as  well  as  a  specialized  ag- 


colleges  are  organized  into  three  distinct 
divisions ;  namely,  resident  teaching, 
extension  teaching,  and  research.  It  is 
the  belief  that  the  workers  in  these  re¬ 
spective  fields  should  be  associated  very 
closely,  and  that,  to  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  participation  in  two  or  more  lines 
of  activity  is  recommended.” 

“There  is  a  feeling  that  there  should 
be  in  each  subject-matter  department 
one  or  more  persons  whose  interests  are 
predominantly  resident  teaching ;  one  or 


ricultural  education,  it  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  complete  and  more 
thorough  in  this  respect  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  soon  reach  a  greater  state 
of  perfection  than  ever  along  the  lines 
of  teaching,  research,  and  extension 
work. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  Specialist  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  for  the  United 
States,  made  the  following  statements  in 
1920: — ‘‘In  this  country  most  of  the 


more  whose  interests  are  predominantly 
research ;  and  one  or  more  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  predominantly  extension  teach¬ 
ing.” 

“Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  the 
teaching  work  is  strengthened  by  limited 
participation  in  extension  work  and  in 
research  work.  It  is  believed  also  that 
the  research  men  are  benefitted  by  hav¬ 
ing  contact  with  students,  especially 
graduate  students.  It  has  been  demon- 
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strated  also  that  the  extension  workers 
are  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
research  and  teaching  specialists  the  real 
live  problems  of  the  field.” 

The  great  importance  of  the  close  as¬ 
sociation  of  teaching  and  research  work 
at  an  agricultural  college  was  emphasiz¬ 
ed  in  the  following  statements  made  last 
year  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the 
States  Relations  Service,  who  is  the 
highest  official  in  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station  work  in  {he 
United  States: — 

“Experience  in  the  United  States 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
headquarters  of  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  at  the  agricultural  colleges. 
A  few  separate  experiment  stations  have 
been  successfullv  conducted  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  but  they  have  been  relatively 
expensive  establishments.” 

“In  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions 
experiment  stations  are  carried  on  separ¬ 
ately,  but  this  is  because  so  far  there  are 
either  no  agricultural  colleges  or  such 
institutions  are  so  weak  that  it  has  thus 
far  seemed  best  to  continue  the  separate 


stations  and  keep  them  directly  under 
federal  control. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  seems  to  emphasize 
strongly  the  importance  of  having  a  close 
relationship  between  the  teaching,  the 
research,  and  the  extension  departments 
of  the  work.  This  happy  combination 
of  these  three  lines  of  activity,  therefore, 
has  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  graduates  who  have  been  sent  out 
from  this  institution.  Not  only  have 
they  had  the  opportunities  of  class-room 
instruction,  but  also  the  privilege  of 
coming  into  very  close  contact  with  the 
practical  operations  of  the  farm,  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  different 
departments,  the  field  experiments  and 
plant  breeding  work  in  agriculture  and 
in  horticulture,  and  in  the  various  de¬ 
monstrations  in  field,  stable,  garden, 
greenhouse  and  museum. 

To  educate  for  agriculture,  it  seems 
essential  to  do  it  through  institutions 
where  the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  are 
in  close  sympathy  with  rural  life.? — 
Courtesy  Scientific  Agriculture. 


Keep  the  dry  provender  which  you  have  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  think 
how  long  a  winter  it  may  be. — Cato. 

j  mu  I'Bm  pr  it  muiii-i  u  n.  ■  mir  iPHfmcmnitam 

There  is  no  seed  more  prolific  than  that  of  ocimum ;  it  is  generally  re¬ 
commended  to  sow  it  with  the  utterance  of  curses  and  imprecations,  the  result 
being  that  it  grows  all  the  better  for  it;  the  earth  too  is  rammed  down  when  it 
is  sown,  and  prayers  offered  that  the  seed  may  never  come  up. 

Pliny,  Natural  History ,  23-79. 
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As  The  Yearly  Reports  Tell  It 


1874. — “The  objects  of  the  Institution 
should  be:  First,  to  give  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  practice  and  theory  of 
husbandry  to  young  men  of  the  province 
engaged  in  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  pursuits ;  and,  second,  to  conduct 
experiments  tending  to  the  solution  of 
questions  of  material  interest  to  the 
Agriculturists  of  the  Province,  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  from  time  to  time.” 

1875.  — “We  want  five  years  to  lay  the 
foundation.  Other  institutions  are  fin¬ 
ished  at  once ;  this  is  to  be  completed  on 
a  progressive  system.” 

1877. — ‘‘We  will  take  rank  no  longer 
as  a  ‘Provincial  Institution,’  but  will  be 


ed ;  but  our  old  boys  go  back  to  work 
with  an  increased  liking  for  farm  life; 
they  are  pushing  to  the  front  as  progres¬ 
sive,  practical  men ;  and  wherever  you 
find  them  they  are  warm  friends  of  the 
College.” 

1901. — “As  President,  I  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Massey  family 
and  Sir  William  Macdonald  for  their 
generous  and  public-spirited  liberality.” 

1907. — ‘‘For  each  of  two  years  we  have 
reported  our  team  as  having  won  the 
judging  trophy  at  Chicago  Exposition; 
it  gives  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
to  record  the  fact  that  we  have  now  per- 


“Thanks  to  .  .  -  .  Si 

looked  upon  with  pride  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  Technical 
Colleges.” 

1880. — “The  School  of  Agriculture 
heretofore  established  in  the  County  of 
{Vellington  in  this  province  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  hereby  continued  at  its  present 
site  under  the  name  of  the  Ontario  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  and  Experimental 

Farm . The  Lieutenant-Governor 

in  Council  may  agree  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  for  the  affiliation  of  the 
said  College  with  the  said  University.” 

1897. — “We  are  severely  criticized 
once  a  year;  we  are  often  misrepresent- 


William  Macdonald” 

manently  won  the  trophy.” 

1914. — “In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
Orient  and  Antipodes  I  found  graduates 
of  the  O.A.C.  doing  good  work  both  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.” 

1916. — “Practically  all  the  students 
who  are  fit  have  volunteered  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  a  few  are  slipping 
into  uniform  from  time  to  time  as  their 
applications  are  accepted.  Wounded 
'soldiers  are  returning  from  the  front.” 

1918.  “Up  to  the  very  last  College 
men  were  engaged  in  the  battles  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
we  have  now  on  record  96  killed  and  as 
mar.v  more  casualties.” 
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Studying  Stock 

By  Wade  Toole,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 


CAN  you  picture  a  productive  farm 
in  a  mixed  farming  area  in  Old 
Ontario  without  live  stock?  No.  Then 
3'ou  would  not  expect  to  find  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  attempting  to  give 
a  complete  course  in  agriculture  without 
live  stock.  Experience  has  proven,  and 
farm  survey  records  and  much  other 
data  have  shown,  that  outside  of  those 
special  farming  areas  where  truck  crops 
and  fruit  are  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  farm  work  the  farmer  who  pays 
particular  attention  to  more  and  better 
stock  is  the  man  who  makes  greatest 
progress.  Take  away  the  products  of 


Prof.  Wade  Toole 


live  stock  from  our  tables  and  our  backs 
and  where  would  our  civilization  go  ? 
Take  away  the  live  stock  from  our  farms 
and  the  supply  of  human  food  would 
fail,  crops  would  dwindle,  roughages 
would  waste,  labor  would  suffer,  pro¬ 
gress  would  cease,  farm  profits  would 
disappear.  No  more  is  necessary  to 
show  the  student  why  live  stock  must 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  teaching 


of  agriculture  whether  it  be  in  short 
term  or  extended  courses.  Taken  in  all 
its  branches  Animal  Husbandry,  as  it  is 
found  on  the  curriculum,  is  a  big  sub¬ 
ject  which  requires  work,  time  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  instructor  and 
student  alike. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  another 
year’s  work  and  it  is  well  that  we  start 
right.  Experience  in  feeding  and 
handling  farm  stock  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Experience  in  judging  must  be 
gained  if  the  proper  appreciation  of  type 
is  to  be  had.  At  the  O.A.C.  500  acres  of 
land  are  devoted  to  growing  crops  to 
feed  the  live  stock  which  is  the  instruc¬ 
tors’  laboratory  equipment.  By  the  use 
of  this  stock  the  student  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  types  and  breeds.  For 
this  purpose  two  breeds  of  heavy  draft 
horses,  three  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  three 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  eight  breeds  of 
sheep  and  six  breeds  of  swine  are  main¬ 
tained.  Each  student  should  study  these 
types  in  the  barn  as  well  as  in  class  that 
he  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  are  sure  to 
confront  him  when  his  college  days  are 
over  and  he  commences  his  advanced 
education  in  the  school  of  experience. 

Maintaining  all  these  breeds  keeps  the 
live  stock  of  the  farm  numerically  high 
in  proportion  to  acreage.  This  fall  the 
student  will  have  available  for  his  in¬ 
struction  170  cattle,  200  hogs,  and  100 
sheep,  besides  the  horses.  This  amount 
of  stock  makes  good  stabling  necessary 
and  the  quality  of  the  stock  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  fair  amount  of  ‘‘fit”  for  class¬ 
room  work  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  knowledge  in  feeding  and 
management  and  principles  of  breeding. 
Feeds  and  feeding,  problems  in  manage- 
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ment,  and  methods  of  breeding  form  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  work  covered  in  the 
Department. 

Slaughter  tests  are  necessary  to  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrate  type  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  type  is  the  first  need  of  the 
beginner.  We  hope  to  have  more 
slaughter  work  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  live  stock 
values  is  essential.  This  involves  a 
study  of  breeds  and  families — of  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  demands.  A  course  is 
outlined  to  cover  this  phase  of  the  work 
going  into  marketing  of  all  classes  of  live 
stock  and  all  markets  and  winding  up 
with  mock  auction  sales  for  senior  men. 

The  beginner  must  start  with  type. 


practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
breeding  as  well  as  slaughter  work.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years  the  degree 
men  taking  the  agricultural  option  and 
specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry  will 
get  a  great  deal  of  advanced  judging, 
feeds  and  feeding,  principles  of  breed¬ 
ing,  live  stock  catalogues,  pedigrees  and 
family  history,  advertising,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experimental  work  in  the  barns.  The 
system  followed  is  to  aid  senior  men  by 
giving  them  problems  in  the  barns  from 
which  they  may  work  out  theses  and 
get  a  start  toward  investigational  work 
if  desired. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  course — 'types  and 
breeds ;  history  of  breeds,  and  their  util¬ 
ity  value ;  the  place  of  live  stock  on  the: 


Commercial  types  form  the  foundation 
of  our  teaching  work.  Then  comes 
breed  type,  >he  first  consideration  .in 
judging  pure-breds.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  degree  course,  as  now  outlined, 
are  taken  pretty  largely  witth  types  and 
breeds  and  practical  judging  of  these. 
The  associate  course  men  get  types  and 
breeds  also  and  a  great  deal  more  prac¬ 
tical  judging  work  in  their  first  year. 
This  will  be  continued  the  second  year 
and  practical  lectures  given  on  feeding 
and  management,  pedigrees,  and  the 


farm;  judging,  with  reasons;  feeding 
and  management ;  principles  of  breed¬ 
ing;  markets  and  marketing;  pedigrees 
and  families;  advertising;  slaughter 
tests ;  and  mock  auction  sales.  This  is 
a  broad,  practical  course  and,  as  with 
all  subjects,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
student  who  desires  to  make  the  most 
out  of  his  course  get  down  to  work  early 
in  the  term.  Let  every  student  feel  free 
to  make  the  greatest  possible'  use  of  the 
staff  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  equipment  under  their 
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charge.  To  the  first  year  men  we  say: 
“W  e  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,” 
and  to  the  men  of  the  other  years,  “We 
are  glad  to  see  you  back.  Terms  are 


short  and  busy.  In  the  race  to  get  over 
the  work— “On  Your  Mark!  Get  Set! 
Go!”  Now  we’re  off  for  another  year 
which  we  all  hope  will  be  the  best  yet. 


1  he  Originals 

By  T.  H.  Mason 


IT  IS  now  almost  half  a  century  since 
the  Ontario  School  of  Agriculture 
opened  its  doors  to  the  first  class  of 
students.  To  be  exact,  the  College  was 
opened  on  May  4th,  1874.  For  some 
years  previous  to  that  date  an  agitation 


T.  H.  Mason 

had  been  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Clark  of  Guelph  (at  that  time  Agricul¬ 
tural  Editor  of  The  Canada  Farmer), 
strongly  advocating  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  College  for  Ontario. 
Mr.  Clark  was  eventually  appointed 


commissioner  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  of  agricultural  education  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  Chffted  States  and  other 
countries  and  to  report  to  the  Hon.  John 
Carling,  at  that  time  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Sandfield  MacDonald 
Government.  Mr.  Clark  made  a  very 
able  and  voluminous  report  in  the  fall 
of  1872.  The  following  spring  the 
Burgess  farm  at  Mimico  was  selected  as 
the  future  site  of  the  O.A.C.  In  the 
meantime  the  MacDonald  Government 
was  overthrown  and  the  new  Commis¬ 
sioner,  the  Hon.  Archibald  McKellar, 
decided  that  the  Burgess  farm  was  un¬ 
suitable.  Some  of  the  reasons  given 
were :  Poor,  streaky  soil,  malarious  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  distraction  inseparable 
from  a  large  city  in  the  near  vicinity. 
After  considering  the  merits  of  a  large 
number  of  farms  scattered  all  over  the 
province,  Mr.  McKellar  decided  that  the 
Moreton  Eodge  Stock  Farm  of  the  late 
F.  W.  Stone  of  Guelph  was  the  most 
suitable  and  it  was  selected  and  bought. 
Mr.  Stone  was  one  of  the  largest  breed¬ 
ers  of  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  Suffolk 
Punch  horses,  Cotswold  and  Southdown 
sheep  and  Berkshire  swine  in  Canada. 
He  operated  several  other  farms  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Moreton  Eodge  and  had  for 
those  days  one  of  the  finest  sets  of  farm 
buildings  in  the  country.  The  rooms  in 
the  first  two  stories  around  the  entrance 
of  the  main  building  constituted  Mr. 
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Stone’s  residence.  Out  near  where  the 
Massey  building  now  stands  there  was 
a  large  two-storied  building  occupied  by 
the  farm  manager,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  farm  were  isolated  sets  of  farm 
buildings  on  the  farms  that  had  been 
bought  and  merged  into  the  Moreton 
Lodge  farm  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  occupied 
by  his  hired  men.  The  farm  buildings 
occupied  a  square  a  few  hundred  feet 
east  of  the  residence ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  square  stood  a  large  basement  barn, 
60x130,  and  on  two  sides  of  the  square 
at  intervals  stood  two-storied  horse 
stables,  tool  house,  butcher  shop,  etc., 
all  joined  up  by  a  high  stone  wall  with 
archways  to  allow  the  passage  of  loaded 
wagons.  On  the  other  side  of  the  square 
were  sheep  pens,  swine  pens,  box  stalls, 
all  paved  with  cobble  stones.  A11  the 
yards  were  paved  with  stone.  The  farm 
contained  550  acres  and  the  price  paid 
was  $50,000 — about  half  what  it  would 
cost  to  replace  the  buildings  to-day. 

*  :  i 

In  March,  1874,  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  leading  papers  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  Ontario  School  of 
Agriculture  on  May  4th,  stating  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  institution  to  be  the  training 
of  young  men  in  the  science  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Horticulture,  Live  Stock,  Bee 
keeping*  etc. ;  applicants  to  be  at  least 
16  years  of  age,  to  have  at  least  passed 
the  High  School  entrance  examination ; 
certificates  as  to  moral  character  and 
physical  fitness  required. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1874,  I  arrived 
at  the  Wellington,  Grey  and  Bruce  sta¬ 
tion  at  the' west  end  of  Guelph.  The 
W.  G.  and  B.  was  a  branch  of  the  old 
Great  Western,  which  was  afterwards 
absorbed  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  On  the 
platform  I  noticed  a  gentleman  and  son 
talking  to  a  hackman,  who  finally  agreed 
to  take  the  three  of  us  and  trunks  out  to 
the  Stone  place  for  a  dollar.  (Times 
have  changed!)  We  arrived  at  the  Col¬ 


lege  just  at  noon  in  time  for — well,  I 
suppose  you  might  call  it  dinner.  I  can 
remember  that  meal  yet!  Corned  beef, 
very  salty,  potatoes,  bread  and  water — 
no  more,  no  less !  I  remember  as  we 
were  coming  out  the  boy  who  came  from 
the  'station  with  me  exclaimed:  “Jiminy! 
Is  that  the  way  they’re  going  to  feed  ns? 
I  can’t  live  without  butter!”  However, 
we  managed  to  live  without  butter  at 
noon  all  the  time  1  was  there.  Of  course, 
that  was  the  worst  meal  we  ever  had; 
after  things  settled  down  we  always  had 
an  abundance  of  good  plain  food,  but 
always  water  and  no  butter  at  noon. 

The  staff  of  the  O.S.A.  at  the  opening 
in  1874  consisted  of : 

Henry  McCandless,  Principal,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Dublin  University,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  and 
author  of  several  works  on  Agriculture. 

,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clark,  Rector,  lecturer  on 
Horticulture,'  supposed  also  to  look  after 
our  spiritual  needs ;  nothing  doing  in 
either  line;  resigned  after  a  few  weeks’ 
row  with  the  Principal. 

Prof.  Baptie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  lecturer  in 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  afterwards 
science  master  Ottawa  Normal  School, 
coroner  of  Ottawa  for  many  years. 

Farm  Superintendent,  James  McNair, 
of  Richmond  Hill.  A  good  practical 
.farmer,  nervous  and  high-strung. 

Live  Stock  Superintendent,  James 
Stirton,  an  all-round  good  fellow.  A 
Puslinch  man;  went  to  Manitoba  about 
79  or  ’80. 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  James 
McIntosh,  a  good  man,  thorough  and 
competent  in  every  respect. 

Gardener,  Thomas  Farnham,  a  great 
worker  and  good  gardener ;  only  stayed 
a  few  months  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Barron,  from  London — a  fine 
gardener,  bat  kept  too  sharp  a  lookout 
on  his  fruit. 

The  first  housekeeper  was  Mrs.  Mer- 
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cer,  but  before  the  College  opened  she 
married  Hon.  Arch.  McKellar  and  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Petrie,  who  soon  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Baptie.  Extraordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  influence  on  those  heights  seems 


“Extraordinary  atmospheric  influence” 
unchanged  even  at  this  day! 

Later  lecturers  were :  E.  A.  A.  Grange 
— Veterinary  Science;  Prof.  Buckland — 
Agriculture;  Rev.  Mr.  Burnett — Horti¬ 
culture. 

The  first  student  enrolled  at  the 
O.A.C.  was  Harry  T.  Lund,  of  Black¬ 
burn,  Lancashire,  England.  After  his 
first  year  was  completed  he  in  company 
with  Frank  Carruthers  and  G.  G.  Ware 
enlisted  in  the  N.W.M.P.  in  1875.  Talk¬ 
ing  with  an  old  Mounted  Policeman  at 
Mundare,  Alta.,  I  was  told  that  he 
thought  they  were  still  living  in  the 
Pincher  Creek  district. 

2.  Harold  Sorby,  Guelph ;  sergeant- 
major  Guelph  Battery;  very  erect  and 
dignified ;  did  not  stay  long.  I  think  he 
went  to  Manitoba. 

3.  Clarence  Wells,  Guelph;  tall  and 
slight.  Understand  he  went  to  Colorado 
and  made  a  pot  of  money  as  a  railway 
contractor. 

4.  Thomas  Gill.  Tommy  cam  frae 
Fair-r-rgus.  Very  Scotch  and  quite 
young.  Last  I  heard  of  Tommy  he  was 
running  one  of  the  heavy  C.P.R.  engines 
in  the  Rockies. 

5.  Charles  Durrant,  West  Flamboro, 
nicknamed  “The  Dodger.”  A  very  elu¬ 
sive  proposition  on  the  bases,  hence  the 


name.  At  one  time  he  was  a  successful 
merchant  in  Dundas,  but  I  have  lost 
track  of  him. 

6.  J.  H.  Heaton,  came  from  Burford, 
only  stayed  a  few  weeks. 

7.  Alex.  Mason,  Oakville.  Last  I  saw 
Alex,  was  at  St.  Thomas.  I  afterwards 
heard  of  his  death  in  Rossland,  B.C. 

8.  T.  H.  Mason,  Pt.  Burwell.  Farmed 
for  30  years  in  Elgin  County;  later  with 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

9.  F.  D.  Canfield,  M.D.,  Ingersoll ; 
still  practising  there.  One  of  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  To  hear  Old  Fred  laugh 
was  one  of  the  joys  of  existence — first  a 
subdued  chuckle,  hand  over  mouth, 
gradually  growing  stronger  until,  burst¬ 
ing  all  bounds,  hand  removed,  head 
thrown  back  and  a  roar  that  you  could 
hear  half  a  mile  away.  I  never  heard 
anything  like  it ;  makes  me  smile  yet  to 
think  of  it. 

10.  George  Kermott,  Bowmanville. 
Did  not  finish  his  year.  Supposed  to  en¬ 
tertain  tender  sentiments  towards  the 
ladies.  Have  lost  all  trace  of  him. 

11.  George  Smart,  Guelph.  Very 
strong,  athletic  chap ;  great  baseball 
player;  always  known  as  “Smart  of 
Guelph” ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the 
80’ s. 

12.  Robert  Noll,  from  England,  very 
powerful  chap  physically.  He  had  a 
little  money  given  him  by  his  father  to 
start  with  in  the  new  country  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  philistines,  who 
fleeced  him. 

13.  Cyrus  Lawrence,  Lord  Townley, 
scion  of  family  of  that  name;  pioneered 
for  many  years  near  Sprucedale,  Parry 
Sound  district.  Now  in  the  Carrot 
River  district,  Alberta. 

14.  H.  H.  Eaton.  Pat  came  from  the 
Richmond  Road,  Ottawa.  Heard  she 
was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  many 
years  ago. 

15.  H.  y.  Coate,  Toronto.  Last  I 
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heard  of  Harry  Coate  he  was  at  Ros- 
seau,  Muskoka.  One  of  nature’s  gentle¬ 
men,  true  to  the'  core. 

16.  H.  Wade.  Harry  Wade  came 
from  Port  Hope.  His  uncle  and  grand¬ 
father  were  among  the  first  Shorthorn 
importers.  The  late  H.  J.  Wrade,  Short¬ 
horn  Secretary,  was  an  uncle.  Harry 
died  at  Vancouver  a  few  years  ago. 

17.  J.  H.  Thompson,  came  from  Pic- 
tou,  Nova  Scotia;  fat,  jolly  fellow.  No 
trace  of  him. 

18.  G.  G.  Ware ;  Ullingsworth  Rec¬ 
tory,  Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  was 
where  he  hailed  from  originally.  Ath- 


avenue,  Hamilton.  One  of  the  best. 

23.  Thomas  Bleakley,  Bowmanville. 
Last  I  knew  was  in  the  horse  trade  in 
Toronto. 

24.  Mitchell ;  son  of  an  English 
clergyman ;  very  deaf ;  eccentric ;  ex¬ 
tremely  polite;  was.  asked  to  give  /a 
reading  to  the  Literary  Club  and  started 
in  to  read  Macaulay’s  ‘‘Defence  of  the 
Bridge  Against  the  Tuscan  Army”; 
nnally  the  President  had  to  stop  him  or 
he  would  have  been  at  it  yet.  I  have  no 
trace  of  him  after  he  left  College. 

25.  John  Dick,  Richmond  Hill.  A 
son  of  the  manse;  very  powerful  man; 
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lete,  great  swimmer,  cricket  player. 
Went  to  the  Northwest  in  1875  as  a 
member  of  the  N.W.M.P. 

19.  Harry  Rhind ;  English;  came 
from  Niagara,  Ont.  First  death  at  the 
O.A.C.,  the  result  of  an  accident. 

20.  H.  Blackaddar,  Windsor.  So 
homesick  that  he  went  home  early  in  his 
course. 

21.  T.  Comport,  Woodstock.  I  be¬ 
lieve  migrated  to  the  West. 

22.  Jerdan  Palmer,  Norwich.  Last 
I  heard  Jerd  was  living  on  Victoria 


farmed  near  Listowel  many  years ;  now 
living  retired  in  Listowel. 

26.  Amos  Sherk,  N Ottawa,  Ont. 
Farmed  there  all  his  life.  About  two 
years  ago  Amos  unintentionally  shot  a 
thief  in  the  dark  and  killed  him.  Sherk 
dropped  dead  at  the  magistrate’s  hearing 
— a  tragic  ending  for  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
offensive  of  men. 

27.  B.  B|.  Lundy,  Lundy’s  Lane. 
Ancestral  home  on  the  old  battlefield. 
Still  there  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 

28.  Frank  Carruthers,  Toronto.  Very 
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powerful,  broad  shouldered  fellow; 
joined  the  N.W.M.P.  in  1875  and  be¬ 
came  the  poet  of  the  police.  They  still 
sing  his  songs.  Pincher  Creek  is  his 
present  habitat. 

29.  George  H.  Shaw.  “Matches”  came 
from  Smith’s  Falls;  went  west  at  an 
early  date;  with  the  C.P.R.  for  many 
years;  then  General  Freight  Agent,  Can¬ 
adian  Northern ;  now  living  retired  in 
Toronto. 

30.  C.  S.  Berry,  Athlone,  Ireland.  No 
trace. 

31.  Stevenson  Dunlop.  Farmed  for 
many  years  in  North  Dakota;  made  a 
comfortable  fortune;  now  retired  and 
living  in  Woodstock. 

32.  Andrew  Ball,  Woodstock.  Joined 
the  Klondyke  rush ;  now  living  some¬ 
where  in  Northern  B.C. 


33.  Hugh  Montgomery,  Woodstock. 
Drowned  in  the  Thames  many  years  ago. 

34.  Osborne,  Galt.  No  trace. 

As  w  ell  as  I  can  remember  this  com¬ 
pletes  the  list  of  the  first  year  at  the 
O.A.C.  They  were  an  exceptionally  fine 
lot  of  men  physically ;  many  of  them 
were  top-notchers.  Unfortunately,  the 
College  for  the  first  year  was  in  a  state 
of  turmoil;  at  least  until  after  William 
Johnston  came  as  Principal — then  we 
settled  down  and  real  progress  was 
made ;  but  practically  the  first  few 
months  were  lost.  Mr.  Johnston  placed 
the  College  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  face 
of  great  odds.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
his  work  developed,  but  those  who  knew 
him  remember  what  a  truly  great  man 
lie  was. 


The  Department  of  English 

By  O.  J.  Stevenson,  M.  A  ,  D.  Paed.,  Professor  of  English 


HE  OBJECT  of  the  course  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  O.A.C.  is  to  teach  the 
student  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  and 
correctly  in  writing,  to  train  him  to 
speak  fluently  and  effectively  on  the 
public  platform,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  good  reading  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  best  English  literature. 

In  the  case  of  the  students  of  the 
Associate  Course,  an  effort  is  made  to 
give  them  practical  training  in  English 
such  as  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
community.  Our  chief  difficulty  is  that 
students  come  to  the  College  with  great 
differences  in  previous  training.  Some 
students  have  had  several  years  in  the 
High  School,  while  others  have  had  only 
the  meagre  training  of  a  few  years  in  a 
rural  public  school.  As  a  result  we 
have  to  try  to  frame  our  course  to  suit 


the  needs  of  the  average  student,  and 
our  first  year’s  work  is  about  equivalent 
in  difficulty  to  the  work  of  the  first  year 
in  the  High  School.  In  composition  our 
first  year  is  devoted  to  teaching  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  sentence  structure 
paragraph  structure,  punctuation,  etc. ; 
and  in  our  second  year  the  work  consists 
of  a  short  course  in  business  English 
for  the  farm,  together  with  instruction 
on  the  writing  of  a  longer  essay  and  of 
articles  for  the  newspaper.  During 
both  the  first  and  second  years  one  per¬ 
iod  a  week,  in  the  winter  term,  is  devor- 
ed  to  public  speaking.  An  effort  is  made 
to  give  each  student  an  opportunity  to 
speak  at  least  twice  in  the  term,  and  to 
give  him  helpful  criticism  and  advice. 

Students  of  the  Degree  Course  enter 
with  matriculation  standing,  and  since 
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they  nave  four  years  of  English,  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  much  the  same 
work  as  students  in  the  pass  course  in 
Arts  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Dr.  Stevenson 

Instruction  in  composition  is  given 
during  the  first  two  years.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  work  in 
composition  takes  the  form  of  journal- 
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term.  Practice  in  public  speaking,  with 
instruction  in  voice  control,  is  given 
during  each  year  of  the  course.  In  Lit¬ 
erature  the.  first  year  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Canadian  literature  and  a  play 
by  Shakespeare.  In  the  second  year 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  is  studied;  in 
the  third  year,  the  Romantic  period 
(1780-1830)  ;  and  in  the  fourth  year,  the 
Victorian  period ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  literature,  a  study  is  made 
of  the  music,  painting  and  architecture 
of  each  period,  illustrated  by  phono¬ 
graph  records  and  lantern  slides. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  course 
in  English  at  the  O.A.C.  are  the  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  tne  instruction  in  com¬ 
position  and  journalism;  the  special  at¬ 
tention  that  is  given  to  public  speaking 
and  Canadian  literature;  and  the  fact 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  good  music  and  good 
pictures  as  well  as  good  literature. 


Canadian  Literature:  A  Series 

Bv  G.  H.  Unwin,  B.  A.,  B  S.  A  ,  Associate  Professor  of  English 


III.  Three  Pre-Confederation  Poets 


THE  FIRST  and  second  articles  of 
this  series  dealt  with  some  of  the 
earliest  Canadian  writers.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  I  wish  to  discuss  three  poets  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  period  just  before  Confeder¬ 
ation,  namely,  Charles  Sangster,  Charles 
Mair  and  Isabella  Crawford.  Miss 
Crawford,  it  is  true,  did  not  publish  her 
first  volume  till  1884,  but  her  work  be¬ 
longs  in  spirit  to  the  first  period  of  our 
literature.  I  have  thought  it  advisable, 
therefore,  to  include  her  name  among 
pre-confederation  writers,  by  which  I 


mean  those  whose  writings  bear  the  im- 

o 

press  of  pioneer  days. 

Charles  Sangcter  1822-1873 
Sangster  has  frequently  been  .  called 
the  father  of  Canadian  poetry,  because 
he  was  the  first  Canadian  poet  to  gain 
recognition,  and  also  the  first  who  drew 
his  inspiration  entirely  from  his  own 
country.  He  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Ontario,  whither  his  father,  a  joiner  in 
the  British  Navy,  had  come  to  work  in 
the  Navy  Yard.  When  the  boy  was  two 
years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  his 
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wife  and  infant  son  with  scanty  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  work,  Charles  left  school 
and  obtained  employment  in  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department.  But  his  heart  was 
in  literature  and  most  of  his  spare  time 
was  spent  in  writing  poems  and  articles, 
some  of  which  the  local  papers  con¬ 
descended  to  publish.  In  1849  he  took 
up  writing  as  a  profession,  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Amherstburg  Courier  and 
later  taking  a  position  on  the  Whig  of 
Kingston.  His  journalistic  career  lasted 
till  1868,  when  he  exchanged  into  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Ottawa, 
where  he  remained  till  the  year  of  his 
death,  1893. 

Sangster’s  genius  never  had  room  for 
full  development.  The  early  loss  of  his 
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father,  his  meagre  education, .  the  inces¬ 
sant  pressure  of  routine  work — all  these 
factors  prevented  him  from  cultivating 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  genuine  poetic 
gift.  The  story  of  his  life,  dull  and  un¬ 
eventful  in  its  bare  outlines,  gains  a 
deeper  meaning  when  we  realize  how 
full  it  was  of  noble  but  unsatisfied  en¬ 
deavour.  The  fire  and  inspiration  were 
his,  but  the  opportunity  and  means  were 
lacking.  There  are  some  lines  in  Hes¬ 
perus  which  reveal  the  poet’s  longing  for 


greater  power  to  express  what  was  in 
him : 

Thoughts  too  refined  for  utterance 

Ethereal  as  the  air 

Crowd  through  the  brain’s  dim  laby¬ 
rinths 

And  leave  their  impress  there. 

Such  ‘‘divine  disatisfaction”  is  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  all  great  poets ;  it  is  indeed  the 
secret  spring  of  progress  in  art — and, 
for  that  matter,  in  all  human  activities. 

Between  1850  and  1868  Sangster  pub¬ 
lished  two  volumes  of  poems.  His  mar¬ 
tial  and  patriotic  pieces  are  generally 
considered  to  be  his  best.  His  style  is 
happiest  in  vigorous  swinging  verse  such 
as  we  find  in  Brock  and  The  Plains  of 
Abraham.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  Sangster’s  poems,  and 
will  endure  as  a  spirited  and  thoughtful 
treatment  of  a  great  historical  event. 
The  poem  first  describes  the  course  of 
the  battle,  the  early  stages  when  the  issue 
hung  in  the  balance,  the  charge  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  death  of  the  two  gal¬ 
lant  leaders ;  the  next  stanzas  contrast 
this  picture  of  heroic  strife  with  the 
peace  and  calm  of  the  same  spot  as  the 
poet  sees  it  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years;  and  this  again  leads  up 
to  the  thought  expressed  m  the  last 
stanza : 

O  rare  divinest  life 

Of  Peace  compared  with  Strife 
Yours  is  the  truest  splendour  and  the 
most  enduring  fame. 

All  the  glory  ever  reaped 

Where  the  fiends  of  battle  leaped 
Is  harsh  discord  to  the  music  of  your 
undertoned  acclaim. 

Other  characteristic  pieces  are  the  well- 
known  Rapid  and  A  Northern  Rune, 
which  to  my  mind  is  finer  than  1  he 
Rapid,  although  it  is  seldom  men  honed. 
All  these  poems  are  quoted  either  in  the 
Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse  or  in 
Garvin’s  Canadian  Poets.  In  Mr.  Gar- 
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rin's  book  there  is  an  interesting  picture 
of  Sangster  in  old  age.  The  broad  fore¬ 
head,  rugged  features  and  thick,  curling 
white  beard  give  an  impression  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  strength,  well  befitting  the 
“father  of  Canadian  poetry.” 

Charles  Mair,  F.R.S.C.  (B.  1888) 

Charles  Mair  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
living  Canadian  authors.  He  has  had 
an  eventful  career  and  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  history  in  the  making.  His 
father,  Tames  Mair.  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  lumber 
trade.  Charles  received  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Queen's  University  in  1867.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  however,  he  was  called  to 
Ottawa  to  undertake  some  special  Gov¬ 
ernment  work  in  connection  with  the 
tenure  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
He  became  interested  in  immigration 
problems  and  in  1869  accompanied  the 
Government  expedition  sent  out  to  open 
up  the  North-West  territory.  His  bril¬ 
liant  letters,  published  in  the  Globe  and 
Montreal  Gazette  were  widely  read  and 
played  an  important  part  in  turning  the 
tide  of  immigration  westward. 

Mr.  Mair  went  through  both  the  Riel 
rebellions.  In  the  first  he  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  rebels  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  managed  to  escape  with  his  life 
but  minus  all  his  personal  effects.  Among 
other  things  he  lost  some  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts  which  he  was  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  and  which  represented  years  of 
work.  For  some  time  he  lived  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  fur  trade;  then,  returning  to  the 
(comparative)  calm  of  Windsor,  On¬ 
tario,  he  completed  and  published  his 
drama,  Tecumseh.  This  was  his  second 
literary  venture,  a  volume  of  his  poems 
having  already  appeared  in  1868.  In  the 
second  Riel  rebellion,  1885,  Mr.  Mair 
enlisted  under  Colonel  Denison.  When 
the  fighting  was  all  over  he  went  to 


British  Columbia,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Kelowna  and  lived  for  some 
time  also  at  Coutts  and  Fort  Steele.  He 
is,  at  present  living  in  Calgary,  in  good 
health  and  strength  considering  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  A  fine  tribute  to  Pauline 
Johnson,  the  Indian  poetess,  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  in  1913  to  the  Canadian 
Magazine. 

Charles  Mair's  work  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  subsequent  writ¬ 
ers,  particularly  on  that  group  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  poets  who  flourished  between 
1880  and  1900.  His  first  volume, 
Dreamland  and  Other  Poems,  deals 
largely  with  outdoor  scenes,  and  thus 
Mr.  Mair  may  be  considered  a  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Roberts,  Lampman,  Campbell, 
Carman  and  others,  who  have  immortal¬ 
ized  Canadian  scenery.  He  was  always 
keenly  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Indians  in  Canada  and  his  fine  dramatic 
poem,  Tecumseh,  is  the  fruit  of  careful 
and  enthusiastic  study.  In  Mr.  Garvin’s 
book,  already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
typical  passages  from  Tecumseh,  which 
should  be  read  by  anyone  professing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Canadian  literature.  The 
East  Bison,  too,  is  a  vigorous  poem  and 
so  characteristic  of  this  author  that  I 
must  quote  a  short  passage  in  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  poem  is  a  monologue ;  a  rider 
halts  his  pony  to  rest  beside  a  small 
lake  overlooking  the  vast  plains  where 
formerly  the  Indians  throve  and  count¬ 
less  herds  of  bison  roamed.  As  he  pon¬ 
ders  on  the  spirit  of  change,  a  giant 
bison  seems  to  rise  before  him,  and  sings 
the  story  of  his  race  and  its  passing. 
“Huge  was  his  frame!  the  famed  Bur- 
dash,  so  grown 

To  that  enormous  bulk  whose  presence 
filled 

The  very  vale  with  awe.  His  shining 
horns 

Gleamed  black  amidst  his  fell  of  float¬ 
ing  hair — 
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His  neck  and  shoulders,  of  the  lion's 
build, 

Were  framed  to  toss  the  world.  Now 
stood  he  there 

And  stared,  with  head  uplifted,  at  the 
skies, 

Slow-yielding-  to  his  deep  and  mortal 
wound. 

He  seemed  to  pour  his  mighty  spirit  out 
As  thus  he  gazed,  till  my  own  spirit 
burned 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

And  rapt,  endowed  the  noble  beast 
with  song. 

Isabella  Yalancy  Crawford 
(1850-1887) 

Isabella  Crawford  was  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  women  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  Canadian  literature.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Erin,  or  to  be  exact,  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Dennis  Crawford,  who  came 
from  Dublin  in  ’58  and  settled  on  the 
Saugeen  Riven  at  Paisley.  Isabella’s 
young  mind  was  thus  saturated  with 
the  forms  and  colors  of  nature  Her 
father  and  mother,  both  extremely  well 
read,  looked  after  the  education  of  their 
children  personally.  The  poor  doctor 
probably  had  plenty  of  time  for  this,  as 
his  medical  practice  was  not  of  the 
busiest.  Subsequently  the  family  moved 
to  Lakefield,  and  then  to  Peterborough, 
where  Dr.  Crawford  died  in  1875.  His 
widow  and  daughter  then  went  to  To¬ 
ronto  and  lived  for  eight  years  in  a  small 
apartment  above  a  King  street  grocery 
store.  Isabella  contributed  poems  to  the 
Toronto  papers  and  managed  to  eke  out 
a  living  for  them  both.  In  1884  she 
published  a  volume,  Old  Spookses’  Pass 
and  Other  Poems,  but  very  few  copies 
were  sold  and  the  venture  was  a  dead 
loss.  In  1887  Miss  Crawford  died  very 
suddenly  of  heart  failure.  Since  her 
death  a  wave  of  belated  sympathy  has 
swept  over  her  memory— a  sympathy 
which  would  have  been  very  repugnant 


to  this  brave  and  independent  girl.  All 
her  poems  have  /been  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume  by  Mr.  Garvin, 
with  an  extremely  enthusiastic  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Wetherald. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Craw¬ 
ford’s  poetic  achievement  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  her  predecessors  and 
many  of  her  successors.  Her  volume 
shows  a  great  variety  of  subject  and 
treatment ;  it  reflects  the  different  facets 
of  a  many-sided  character.  Moreover, 
words  never  fail  her,  and  language  is  a 
subtle,  flexible  instrument  in  her  hands. 
Miss  Crawford’s  Celtic  blood  is  revealed 

j 

in  her  descriptions  of  nature,  which  are 
full  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  fanciful 
comparisons.  This  may  be  one  reason 
why  her  poems  were  not  popular ;  the 
average  reader  of  poetry  likes  his  nature 
“simplex  munditus” — which  might  be 
freely  rendered  “unadorned  with  verbal 
wreaths.”  If  there  is  a  fault  in  the 
work  of  this  poetess  it  is  in  the  exercise 
of  too  rich  a  fancy  and  a  rather  luscious 
vocabulary. 

This  defect  is  apparent  in  Malcolm’s 
Katie,  her  longest  poem.  This  “epic  of 
the  backwoods.”  as  it  has  been  foolishly 
named,  is  well  worth  reading  for  the 
vigorous  and  hopeful  spirit  which  per¬ 
vades  it,  reflecting  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  country.  The  story  itself  has  not 
much  reality.  Max,  the  young  woods¬ 
man,  Katie  his  sweetheart,  Alfred,  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  all  talk  in  the  high- 
flown  style  of  the  knights  and  ladies  in 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  but  without  their 
directness.  The  poem,  however,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  to  those  who  like 
highly  colored  descriptions  and  stirring 
rhetoric  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  en- 
enjoyment. 

The  dialect  poems  give  some  clever 
sketches  of  local  types.  In  Old  Spookses’ 
Pass  a  cowboy  of  a  quaintly  religious 
turn  of  mind  relates  a  strange  experi- 
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ence.  Old  F  Dense,  another  narrative 
poem,  presents  the  type  of  energetic 
farmer  who  plows  his  own  furrow  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  neighbour’s  criticisms. 
“Old  Spense  was  one  uv  them  ar  chaps 
Thet,  in  this  life  of  tussle 
An’  rough-and-tumble,  somehow  set 
A  mighty  store  on  muscle. 

Believed  in  hustlin’  in  the  crop 

An’  prayin’ — on  the  last  load  top.” 
Other  humorous  poems  are,  Farmer 
Stebbin’s  Opinions,  and  The  Deacon  and 
His  Daughter. 


I  cannot  join  in  the  chorus  of  admir¬ 
ation  for  “The  Helot.”  Personally  I 
think  Miss  Crawford  is  at  her  best  in 
the  -shorter  and  simpler  poems.  There 
is  a  restraint  and  dignity  about  The  City 

Tree  well  in  keeping  with  the  theme. 
Other  poems  which  have  this  same  qual¬ 
ity  of  quiet  strength  and  truth  are, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  The  Shell, 
The  Rose  of  a  Nation's  Thanks,  Peace. 
These  fine  lyrics  are  worthy  of  a  place 
of  honour  in  any  company. 


The  Department  of  Entomology 

and  Zoology 

By  L  Caesar,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A  ,  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology 
A.  W.  Baker.  B.  S.  A  ,  Professor  of  Systematic  Entomology  and  Zoology 


DURING  the  students’  first  year  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  which 
he  receives  in  this  department  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  animal  life  in 
general  so  that  the  student  may  know 


Prof  L.  Caesar 

something  about  the  structure  and  im¬ 
portance  to  man  of  each  of  the  great 
groups  of  animals.  At  the  same  time 
he  will  be  led  to  see  the  relation  of  each 


group  to  the  others  and  the  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  complexity  of  structure  from 
the  most  simple  and  lowest  forms  of  life 
up  through  the  different  types  to  man 
himself.  In  this  study  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  finds  that  he  has  entered;  a  new 
wcrld  and  one  full  of  interest!  and  of 
value  to  himself  throughout  life.  For 

#  1 1-.'  F.fdi-  it*: .  •  i-  .  .  :j  . 

instance,  few  students  enter  the  College 
with  any  idea  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  animals  so  small  that  they  can  be 
seen  only  with*  the  aid  of  a  microscope ; 
and  that  these  animals  though  so  minute 
and  so  simple  in  structure  are  yet  of 
great  economic  importance,  since  many 
of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  of  man  and 
other  higher  animals  are  due  to  them. 

The  chief  study  of  this  department  is 
not,  however,  the  general  study  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  is  a  study  of  that  particular 
class  of  animals  known  as  insects. 

Many  persons  would  thoughtlessly  be 
inclined  to  say  that  such  a  study  is  of 
comparatively  slight  importance.  A 
little  consideration  will  show,  however, 
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that  such  is  not  the  case.  Every  year 
great  losses  are  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  insects.  For  example — last  year,  in 
Manitoba  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
$15,000,000  worth  of  crop  would  have 
been  destroyed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  entomolog¬ 
ists,  who  enabled  the  farmers  at  a  cost 
of  about  $150,000  to  save  the  above 
amount.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
In  our  own  province  the  San  Jose  Scale 
would  destroy  almost  every  orchard  in 
that  great  fruit  producing  district,  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  if  no  control  mea- 
t  sures  were  employed.  Today  the 


Prof.  A.  W.  Baker 

European  Corn  Borer,  a  new  pest, 
threatens  the  destruction  of  the  corn 
growing  industry  one  of  the  greatest 
catastrophes  that  agriculture  could  incur. 
Entomologists,  however,  are  at  work 
studying  this  insect  and  are  hopeful  that 
they  will  discover  a  method  of  control. 

The  study  of  entomology  will  be 
found  to  have  a  very  direct  and  import¬ 
ant  bearing  not  only  upon  agriculture  in 
all  its  phases,  but  upon  the  forest,  fish¬ 
ing  and  milling  industries  as  well  as 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  people 
themselves.  In  regard  to  the  latter — it 
has  been  found  in  recent  years  that  in¬ 


sects  are  intimately  related  to  many  dis¬ 
eases  and  that  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  the  control  of  these  diseases  is  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  insects  which  are  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  their  distribution.  Insects  are, 
moreover,  transmitters  of  plant  diseases 
as  well  as  diseases  of  man  and  other 
animals. 

In  the  study  of  insects  in  the  college 
courses,  the  work  falls  into  two  great 
divisions,  each,  however,  dependent  on 
and  necessary  to  the  other.  The  first  of 
these  deals  with  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  structures  of  insects,  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  from  the  egg  to  the 
adult,  and  their  classification  into  larger 

and  smaller  groups,  as  orders,  families 

and  species.  This  work  is  done  largely 
in  the  laboratory,  where  the  student  may 
study  and  familiarize  himself  with  the 
insects  themselves.  To  aid  in  this  a 
general  collection  of  insects  is  maintain¬ 
ed  in  the  laboratory  from  which  the 
student  may  secure  types  for  examina¬ 
tion.  He  is  urged,  however,  to  use 
material  from  his  own  collection  where 
the  group  under  study  is  therein.  Per¬ 
manent  collections  of  Canadian  insects 
are  also  maintained  by  the  department 
and  the  student  may  have  access  to  these 
for  reference. 

The  other  division  of  the  work  deals 
with  those  insects  that  are  man’s  helpers 
or  friends  and  with  those  that  are  his 
enemies.  In  the  latter  instance  study  is 
made  of  the  character  of  the  injury,  the 
life  history  and  methods  of  control  of 
as  many  of  our  most  important  insect 
pests  as  time  will  permit  to  be  taken  up. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  regard  to 
spray  mixtures,  spray  outfits  and  gen¬ 
eral  principles  in  the  control  of  insects. 
There  is  a  large  collection  of  injurious 
insects  and  their  work  arranged  in  glass 
cases  on  the  walls  of  the  lecture  room 
for  each  student  to  examine  as  often  as 
he  desires. 
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More  Shanty  Stories 

By  Stirling  Waterman,  B  S.  A. 


WE  WENT  fishing-  last  week — yes, 
we  forgot  all  about  our  troubles 
for  one  day.  The  fact  that  so-and-so 
hadn’t  paid  his  taxes,  or  that  chap  in  the 
east  end  of  our  district  couldn't  keep  his 
cows  out  of  his  neighbour's  garden,  or 
the  multitude  of  forms  which  we  should 
have  filled  out  but  hadn’t,  never  crossed 
our  mind.  When  we  go  fishing  we  go. 
(Sure,  we  work  for  the  S-S.B.) 

We  needed  a  day  off,  so  when  the  Old 
Timer  said  he  calculated  them  bass 
should  be  bitin’  good  and  he  reckoned 
he’d  be  a-goin’  down  to  Steamboat  Creek 
to  catch  a  mess,  we  promptly  calculated 
we’d  go,  too,  and  assist. 

So  at  noon  we  launched  our  canoe  and 
drifted  down  to  the  creek  with  our  nice 
new  steel  rod  and  other  paraphernalia 
(which  we  borrowed:  we  can’t  afford 
them  on  our  salary).  It  met  with  with¬ 
ering  criticism  from  the  Old  Timer. 
‘‘What  are  yeh  going  to  fish  fer?”  he 
remarked,  eyeing  our  rod  with  disfavor. 
“Them  things  is  all  right  for  sports 
who  do  most  of  their  fishin’  in  a  bottle ! 
Yeh  can  hev  mine  and  I’ll  get  another!” 
He  handed  us  his  bamboo  with  a  line  on 
it  that  would  hold  a  whale  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  .the  boathouse.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  appeared  with  another  and 
we  pushed  off  down  the  river  to  get  some 
crayfish.  In  half  an  hour  we  had  cray¬ 
fish,  frogs,  grasshoppers,  worms  and  a 
bit  of  red  handkerchief,  and  reckoned 
we  should  get  fish  if  there  were  any. 
“We'll  anchor  up  the  creek  first  just 
where  the  weeds  start.”  remarked  my 
companion  as  we  glided  along.  The 
anchor  out,  we  baited  silently,  puffed  up 
our  pipes  and  settled  down  in  our  canoe. 


“This  reminds  me  of  one  time  when  I 
used  to  paddle  that  old  feller  from 
Rochester — five  years  ago  it  were — ye 
might  have  seen  him — an  oldish  man 
and  fat.  He’d  ordered  a  keg  of  beer 
from  town  to  be  sent  here  on  the  boat 
and  we  d  pick  it  up.  So  when  she  came 
down  the  cap  n  chucked  it  off  and  we  got 
it  into  the  canoe  by  towing  it  to  land. 
The  old  lad  supped  at  it  most  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  as  we  was  trollin’  and  he  hadn’t 
much  to  do.  The  wind  was  gettin’  up 
and  I  kind  of  thought  we’d  better  be 
gettin'  across  the  lake  before  it  got  too 
all-fired  rough.  So  we  started.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  lower  lighthouse  she 
was  blowin’  good  and  I  wanted  to  land 
on  Jubilee  point  till  evening  when  she’d 
calm  down.  No,  nothin’  would  do  him 
but  he  must  get  to  the  landing  before 
dark,  and  offered  me  five  dollars  to  do  it. 
Five  dollars  looked  good  to  me,  so  we 
kept  goin’.  Just  as  we  got  near  Black 
Island  a  biggish  wave  hit  us  and  over 
we  went,  keg  and  all.  The  keg  bein’ 
part  empty  floated,  and  the  old  lad  hung 
on  to  it  by  a  rope  we  had  tied  around 
it  in  case  of  accident.  I  struck  out  for 
the  island  a-hold  of  the  canoe  rope.  By 
the  time  I  made  it  and  had  the  canoe 
righted  he  was  a  good  quarter-mile 
down  the  lake  and  yeh  could  hear  him 
roar  for  miles.  I  never  had  such  a 
circus  in  my  life!  I  had  to  put  a  tow 
on  the  keg  and  tow  him  and  it  to  shore, 
about  a  mile.  He  was  so  big  I  couldn’t 
get  him  into  the  canoe  and  he  wouldn’t 
let  the  keg  go.  He  was  sober  by  the 
time  he  landed,  but  he  remembered  the 
five  dollars  and  made  it  five  better. 

“Say,  how’s  that  young  feller  on  the 
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chicken  farm  at  Port  Hope  makin’  out? 
I  aim  to  get  some  of  his  chickens  next 
year  if  they’re  good  layers.  I  heerd 
about  a  chap  lives  near  Trent  Bridge 
who  makes  his  hens  lay  double.  Pie  got 
a  bunch  of  these  here  big  layers  last 
summer  and  made  some  new  nests.  He 
watched  them  and  he  noticed  they  alius 
got  up  after  they’d  laid  an  egg  and  look¬ 
ed  to  see  if  it  was  there.  He  figgered 
and  figgered  it  over  and  then  thought 
he’d  put  a  little  trap  door  in  the  bottom 
so  the  weight  of  an  egg  would  spring 
it  and  let  the  egg  through.  Then  when 
Mrs.  Hen  looked  there’d  be  no  egg  there 


and  she’d  lay  another.  He  made  one 
and  it  worked  fine  for  two  days.  It 
rained  the  next  day  and  he  fitted  all  the 
nests  up.  Well,  sir,  in  a  month  them 
hens  was  so  worn  out  they  could  hardly 
walk  and  was  layin’  eggs  no  bigger  than 
a  sparrow’s.  I  heerd  since  he’d  been 
pulled  by  that  sassiety  that  looks  after 
dumb  animals.” 

We  had  our  doubts ;  we  didn’t  express 
them,  but  nevertheless  thought  we’d  pass 
the  idea  on ;  perhaps  it  would  merit  ex¬ 
periment.  The  bass  began  to  bite  and 
we  were  too  intent  on  business  to  talk. 
Then  action  ceased  and  we  refilled  our 


pipes.  The  Old  Timer  pulled  out  a  plug 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  the 
end  of  a  ten-inch  plank  and  commenced 
twisting  it  off,  scorning  the  knife  I  of¬ 
fered  him.  “Burns  better,”  he  remark¬ 
ed.  “Real  terbaccy,  that ;  not  straw  and 
cabbage  leaves  like  that  of  yourn.  Grew 
in  Kentucky,  that  were.  I  get  it  from  a 
chap  who  used  to  come  here  every  sum¬ 
mer  years  ago.”  A  few  puffs,  and — 
‘‘Say,  who  was  the  feller  wrote  yeh 
about  that  story  yeh  wrote  about  our 
duck  shootin’  last  year?”  We  informed 
him,  and  he  thoughtfully  watched  his 
line  a  few  minutes.  “Yeh  shouldn’t 
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have  said  nothin’  about  shootin’  hell- 
divers  or  cranes,”  he  remarked  at  last. 
“Yeh  know,  we  never  got  nothin’  at  all 
and  they  are  good  things  to  have  around 
to  eat  up  the  dead  fish.  Still  it  would 
pay  that  feller  a  sight  better  to  watch 
these  here  city  fellers  who  shoot  every¬ 
thing  they  see  than  to  sit  in  an  office  and 
write  letters  on  magazine  stories.  I 
suppose  he  believed  all  the  other  yarns 
as  well!  No  man  who  goes  out  with 
me  ever  shoots  useful  birds.  Some 
people  haven’t  much  to  do.  I  guess  we 
mebby  know  as  much  about  water  birds 
which  oughtn’t  to  be  shot  as  he  does.” 
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Silence  again,  broken  by  nothing  but 
the  lap-lapping  of  the  waves  on  the 
sides  of  the  canoe — whiz!  Our  line 

went  out  a  mile  a  minute — almost — and 
we  nearly  fell  overboard  with  surprise. 
We  had  been  catching  little  ones,  which 
we  had  to  throw  back.  “Hold  him! 
Hold  him!"  yelled  the  old  fellow.  "Til 
bet  it’s  the  one  got  away  on  me  here  a 
year  ago!"  We  reeled  in  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  him  safe  under  our  knee. 
“Four  pounds  if  he’s  an  ounce!"  re¬ 
marks  the  Old  Timer  admiringly. 
“Where  would  yeh  have  bin  with  yer 
little  rod?  Takes  a  good  bamboo  for 
them  fellers.  That  there  fish  reminds 
me  of  the  one  Cap’n  on  the  island  spear¬ 
ed  one  winter  before  they  passed  a  law 
agin  it.  A  long  time  ago  it  were,  and 
'Cap’n  was  only  a  young  feller.  We  had 
a  hole  cut  just  below  yon  rice  bed  and 
watched  for  half  a  day  without  ever 
seeing  a  thing.  It  was  funny,  because 
there  was  lots  of  fish  in  them  days.  A1 
was  watchiir  and  he  was  gettin’  cold.  ‘I 
don’t  believe'  there’s  a  fish  in  the  whole 
dern  river  an’  lake,’  he  says,  straightenin’ 
hisself  up.  Then  he  lets  a  whoop  and 
swears  something  scandalous.  ‘I  missed 
him!’  he  says.  V  couldn’t  reach  him!’ 
He  swore  some  more  and  danced 
around.  Of  course,  we  was  curious  and 
asks  why  all  the  profanity.  ‘He  was  as 


long  as  a  sawlog!’  says  Al.  ‘And  big 
around  as  a  five-gallon  beer  keg’  (them 
bein’  things  Al  was  most  familiar  with). 
‘And  I  missed  him!’  and  he  cusses 
something  awful. 

"So  we  went  up  to  whar  you  see  that 
old  willow,  where  the  bottom  is  clear  of 
weeds  an’  the  water  about  three  feet  deep 
an’  cut  another  hole.  Capn’t  takes  first 
watch  an’  to  make  it  safe  he  put  a  plow¬ 
line  to  his  spear  haft.  We  walks  around 
to  keep  warm  and  was  up  stream  about 
a  hundred  yards,  when  we  heard  a  yell 
an’  just  turned  in  time  to  see  Cap’n’s 
feet  go  down  the  hole.  We  ran  to  the 
hole  and  looked,  but  no  Cap’n.  The 
river  was  open  about  two  hundred  yards 
down,  where^some  one  had  been  cuttin’ 
ice,  an’  we>'  heard  a  yell  there.  There 
was  the  Cap’n  lyin’  across  two  logs  and 
the  rope  .-cuttin’  him  near  in  two.  Yes, 
sir,  he’d/  tied  the  line  around  his  waist 

i 

and  the  fish  had  pulled  him  in  an’  towed 
him  under  the  ice  to  where  he  got  a 
hold  of  the  rope  and  it  took  th'e  two  of 
us  to  gei  that  fish  on  the  ice — fifty-seven 
pounds  it  were,  and  we  had  fish  for  a 
month. 

“Well,  young  feller,  ye’ve  got  enough 
bass  for  a  feed  now,  so  let’s  quit.  It’s 
time  the  milkin’  was  done,  anyways,  an’ 
we  have  to  scale  them  things  while 
they’re  fresh." 
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The  Department  of  Chemistry 

By  R.  Harcourt,  B.  S.  A  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry 


MANY  freshmen  students  have  won¬ 
dered  wTat  chemistry  has  to  do 
with  agriculture,  and  why  they  should 
need  to  study  it  at  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  The  reply  is  simply  that  nearly 


every  problem  on  the  farm  has  a  chem¬ 
ical  basis  and  that  much  profit  and 
interest  may  be  added  to  farm  opera¬ 
tions  if  we  wTere  more  familiar  with  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  even  the 
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simplest  of  these  operations. 

Chemistry  includes  the  study  of  the 
composition  and  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  common  things  around  us. 
The  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink 
and  the  food  we  eat  are  all  chemical 
substances  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
chemistry.  We  may  be  able  to  go 
through  life  without  knowing  that  it  is 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  respiration,  or  that  eight-ninths 
of  water  and  about  one-half  of  the  dry 
matter  of  plants  is  this  same  element ; 
or  that  carbon  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  this  oxygen  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  plants,  or  even  that 


Prof.  R.  Harcourt 


there  is  about  twenty-five  million  dollars 
worth  of  nitrogen  over  every  acre  of 
land.  But  the  more  we  understand  the 
reason  for  each  mechanical  operation  on 
the  farm  and  can  trace  out  some  of  the 
chemical  changes  brought  about  by  that 
operation,  the  greater  will  be  our  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit  in  doing  the  work. 

Many  of  our  largest  industries  have 
been  built  up  as  a  result  of  chemical  in¬ 
vestigation  and  are  controlled  by  known 
chemical  laws.  In  the  same  way  chem¬ 
istry  is  being  applied  to  agriculture  and 
working  hand  in  hand  with  other 
branches  of  the  science  many  discoveries 


are  being  made  which  are  helping  to  put 
agriculture  on  a  better  basis.  We  now 
know  that  the  soil  may  be  considered  a 
busy  manufacturing  plant  in  which  con¬ 
stant  changes  are  taking  place  that  bring 
plant  food  into  an  available  form.  The 
plant  takes  these  comparatively  simple 
substances  and  builds  up  the  complex 
structure  which  we  admire  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  or  use  in  various  industries,  or 
as  food.  In  these  plants  many  very  in¬ 
tricate  chemical  changes  are  taking 
place,  not  all  alike,  for  some  plants  like 
the  potato  form  and  store  starch;  others, 
like  the  sugar  beet,  store  cane  sugar, 
while  still  others  build  up  the  delicate 
compounds  which  we  use  as  perfumes 
and  flavorings.  When  the  complex 
compounds  formed  in  the  plant  become 
the  food  of  animals,  another  set  of  deep 
seated  chemical  changes  take  place  that 
give  us  variety  in  our  diet  and  raw 
material,  which  may  be  further  changed 
chemically  and  made  into  articles  of 
every  day  use. 

When  we  add  to  these  many-sided 
intricate  chemical  problems  of  the  soil, 
plant  and  animal,  those  in  connection 
with  milk  and  its  products,  preserving 
and  manufacturing  the  products  of  the 
orchard  and  field,  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  etc.,  we  find  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  field  of  applied  chemistry  relating 
to  agriculture. 

The  study  and  the  investigation  of 
these  problems  requries  a  very  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  of  chemistry,  conse¬ 
quently  our  study  of  this  subject  must 
start  at  the  beginning  to  make  sure  that 
the  student  is  well  grounded  in  elemen¬ 
tary  chemistry  and  the  laws  upon  which 
the  science  is  based.  The  problems  of 
the  soil  are  largely  those  of  inorganic 
chemistry ;  those  of  the  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal,  organic  and  bio-chemistry;  so  that 
these  three  branches  of  the  subject  have 
to  be  mastered  before  the  student  is  in  a 
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position  to  study  intelligently  the  applied 
chemistry  referred  to  above.  Moreover, 
the  farther  the  student  goes  in  the  study 
of  the  sciences  the  more  he  will  realize 
that  they  are  all  more  6r  less  interrelated 
and  that  he  cannot  become  proficient  in 
one  without  some  knowledge  of  the 


others.  This  is  especially  true  of  chem¬ 
istry,  which  is  a  fundamental  science. 
The  freshman  will,  therefore,  do  well 
to  strive  to  master  this  subject,  for,  being 
fundamental,  it  will  help  him  to  under¬ 
stand  much  of  the  work  in  other  subjects, 
on  the  curriculum. 


Fire  Ranging 

Bv  R.  E.  Balch,  ’28 


“ Stop !  Before  you  leave  see  that  your  Fire  is  out." 


THE  student,  as  a  rule,,  is  a  penurious 
person — at  least  in  the  Spring. 
In  March  or  April  his  clothes  begin  to 
shine,  he  stops  going  to  the  movies  or 
buying  his  own  cigarettes  and  begins  to 
think  seriously  of  how  he  can  best  spend 
a  lucrative  Summer.  A  hundred  and  one 
schemes  enter  his  head  by  which  he 
shall  gain  both  experience  and  substance 
— the  one  to  parade  before  his  exam¬ 
iners,  the  other  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  that 
Shylock,  the  Bursar.  Of  these,  as  a 
rule,  not  one  materializes.  He  makes  a 
dozen  or  more  applications  for  good 
jobs  that  will  help  both  to  pay  his  next 
year’s  fee  to  the  Apiculture  Club  and 
put  him  in  line  for  a  “position”  in  his 
fourth  year.  As  a  rule  they  show  no 
sign  of  reaching  their  destination.  The 
man  who  thought  he  had  a  choice  of  be¬ 
ing  Assistant  District  ‘‘Rep.”  or  Chief 
Potato  Inspector  for  Simcoe  County — - 
with  travelling  expenses — as  a  rule  ends 
up  by  milking  cows,  climbing  telegraph 
poles,  pitching  hay  or  fighting  forest 
fires.  As  often  as  not  he  comes  back 
twice  as  fit  and  just  as  prosperous  as 
the  other  fellow — who  had  the  “drag” ! 
— and  some  account  of  these  miscellan¬ 
eous  occupations  might  be  a  valuable 


guide  for  future  generations.  I  will  try 
to  state  the  case  for  fighting  forest  fires. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fire  rangers 
in  N.  Ontario :  One  patrols  the  railway, 
the  other  the  bush.  Of  the  first  we  will 
speak  but  shortly,  as  he  is  a  somewhat 
uninteresting  person — travelling  as  he 
does  on  wheels  and  living  in  comparative 
civilization,  where  he  can  watch  the 
train  come  in  each  day,  perhaps  in  a 
town  of  some  hundred  inhabitants, 
which  may  even  boast  a  pool  room  and 
barber’s  shop.  The  means  by  which  he 
covers  his  beat  is  known  as  a  speeder : 
a  red,  three-wheeled  affair  which  runs 
on  the  track,  fitted  with  the  Armstrong 
pump  action  and  propelled  by  elbow 
grease,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
sliding-seated  rowing  boat.  He  climbs 
aboard  armed  with  a  pail,  a  shovel  and 
his  nickel  badge  of  office  bearing  the 
words,  “Ontario  Fire  Ranger.”  His 
chief  prey  is  the  engineer  who  throws 
sparks  from  his  funnel.  Two  things  he 
Ipoks  for:  Fire  and  trains.  If  he  sees 
the  fire  in  time  he  puts  it  out;  if  not,  he 
commandeers  a  gang  from  the  nearest 
mill  or  camp  and  saves  what  he  can.  If 
he  sees  the  train  in  time  he  gets  off  the 
track;  if  not,  the  chief  applies  for  a  new 
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speeder  or  ranger — or  both.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  round  a  bend  on 
a  windy  day  and  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  Winnipeg  Express  a  day 
late  and  making  up  for  lost  time.  Should 
he  happen  to  be  on  a  bridge  he  '‘takes 
a  Brodie”  and  doubles  his  insurance  at 
the  earliest  convenience,  or  else  the  en¬ 
gineer  gets  down  and  wipes  him  off  the 
wheel.  In  addition  to  these  little  uncer¬ 
tainties,  he  is  more  or  less  under  the  eye 
of  the  deputy  chief,  bound  down  by 


Lost  Bay,  Lake  Onaping 

routine  and  knows  little  of  the  freedom 
and  peace  of  his  brother  in  the  bush. 
You  can  see  that  the  life  has  its  draw¬ 
backs. 

Now  the  other  type  of  ranger  is  a 
very  different  man.  He  travels  by 
canoe,  lives  many  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
way,  seldom  sees  another  human  beside 


his  partner,  eats  huge  quantities  of  flap- 
jack  and  fish  and  knows  all  the  joy  of 
life  in  the  northern  bush.  He  is  no 
mechanical  affair,  no  thing  on  wheels 
that  runs  only  on  a  polished  track,  but 
covers  his  hundred  square  miles  or  so  by 
lake  and  forest,  creek  and  rapid,  more 
or  less  as  the  spirit  moves  him. 

Early  in  May  he  sets  out  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  allotted  to  him.  His  side  kick  may 
be  a  half-breed  or  a  Frenchman,  or,  if 
he  has  been  wise  enough  to  arrange 
things,  an  old  friend  who  has  put  up 
with  him  before.  With  a  supply  of 
‘'chuck”  (food),  two  blankets,  axes, 
cooking  gear  and  a  tent  he  paddles  and 
portages  till  he  reaches  the  site  of  his 
permanent  camp.  Probably  it  is  a  small 
shack,  a  thing  of  logs  and  moss  or  even 
of  boards  from  an  old  lumber  camp, 
standing  on  some  breezy  point  or  cosy 
island ;  and  here  he  settles,  according  to 
his  idea  of  comfort.  All  he  needs  is  a 
table,  two  chairs,  a  bed  of  hay  or  balsam 
and  a  fireplace — but  of  course  his  taste 
may  run  toward  such  luxuries  as  garden 
seats,  sun  dials,  diving  boards,  or  even 
cats. 

Here  his  duties .  come  under  four 
heads :  Preventing  fire,  fighting  fire, 
clearing  portages  and  preserving  the 
game  laws.  Each  day  he  travels  some 
of  his  district  on  the  lookout  for  possible 
cause  of  fire.  There  may  be  Indians, 
riverdrivers,  prospectors  or  fishermen, 
all  likely  to  leave  a  glowing  match  or 
smouldering  ember.  The  chief  danger 
is  from  men  who  are  new  to  the  country 
and  have  not  learnt  how  much  more  con¬ 
venient  it  is  to  put  out  a  camp  fire  than 
a  blazing  forest.  On  likely  camping 
grounds  he  nails  his  black  and  yellow 
poster,  his  cardboard  slogan:  '‘STOP! 
BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE  SEE  THAT 
YOUR  EIRE  IS  OUT.”  It  may  be 
that  no  one  but  himself  will  ever  see  it 
and  the  bears  will  tear  it  down  when  the 
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snow  comes,  but  there  it  is,  a  reminder 
from  Mr.  Beniah  Bowman  to  any  who 
pass  that  way. 

Perhaps  a  ranger  will  see  no  one  for 
weeks  and  as  he  paddles  its  silent  lakes 
the  whole  North  Country  seems  to  be 
his.  There  is  the  dip  of  the  paddle,  the 
ripple  of  the  bow  to  keep  him  company. 
A  flock  of  ducks  whirrs  swiftly  over¬ 
head,  a  ghostly  crane  rises  clumsily 
from  the  reeds,  an  eagle  skims  the  pine 
tops  or  a  seagull  follows  him  with  its 
querulous  cry.  As  he  slips  quietly  round 
a  point  he  may  find  moose  or  deer  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  water  lilies.  They  see  him 
and  crash  back  into  the  trees.  The 
curious  bear,  hunting  for  fish  or  blue¬ 
berries,  regards  him  with  his  little  in¬ 
quisitive  eyes;  then  shambles  swiftly  into 
the  shadow  of  the  bush.  At  night  the 
great  grey  owl  watches  him  from  a 
withered  tree.  The  cry  of  the  loon,  the 
very  call  of  the  wild,  re-echoes  in  the 
bay.  As  he  sits  by  his  flickering  fire, 
with  the  light  of  the  moon  on  the  water 
and  the  ragged  tops  of  the  forest  still 
and  black  against  the  stars,  a  horror  of 
the  sweltering  city  comes  over  him  and 
he  looks  back  with  a  kind  of  dread  on 
its  rattling  streets,  its  ugly  posters,  its 
odourous  cafes,  its  talcum,  its  gasoline 
and  its  dust — its  feverish  lack  of  poise. 
He  thinks  of  clerks  and  shopkeepers  and 
pities  them.  He  wonders  why  towns 
were  ever  built.  If  he  is  a  student  he 
dwells  with  loathing  on  such  things  as 
whitewashed  walls,  study  hour,  “Feeds 
and  Feeding.” 

t  But  for  all  this  (which  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  moon)  the  ranger  has  his 
trials.  They  are,  roughly  speaking, 
flies,  portages  and  fires — and  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  is  flies.  The  musquito,  with 
its  able  ally,  the  black  fly,  commences  its 
open  season  on  rangers  about  the  end  of 
May-  Until  well  into  July  they  are  out 
for  blood  night  and  day.  After  that 


they  begin  to  make  way  for  deer  flies 
and  horse  flies.  They  are  systematic. 
While  one  flock  attacks  the  head  and 
neck  with  a  loud  intimidating  buzz,  an¬ 
other  quietly  probes  his  pants.  There 
are  but  two  escapes :  Smoke  and  suicide. 
Smoke  is  generally  considered  the  more 
convenient,  though  perhaps  the  least 
agreeable.  It  must  be  thick  and  you 
must  get  right  into  it.  Some  prefer  the 
insects.  At  night,  if  you  wish  to  sleep, 
you  get  under  some  cheesecloth.  As  you 
lie  and  listen  to  their  impotent  howling 
outside  (the  hum  of  a  thousand  tele¬ 
graph  wires)  you  smile  like  a  man  in  a 
bomb-proof  dugout  when  Zeppelins  are 
overhead. 

But  it  is  on  portage  that  these  thirsty 
insects  test  your  love  of  the  wild.  A 
portage  is  a  disguised  trail  through  the 
bush,  leading  from  one  piece  of  water 
to  another — a  most  discouraging  thing 
to  the  traveller.  Tying  the  paddles  to 
the  crossbars,  you  heave  the  canoe 
gracefully,  or  otherwise,  on  to  your 
shoulders ;  while .  your  partner,  with  a 
tump-line  over  his  forehead,  balances  on 
his  back  a  load  of  grub,  blankets  ai'd 
other  miscellania,  which  would  make  a 
baggage  mule  baulk  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  Away  you  stagger 
cheerfully — or  otherwise.  In  the  gloom 
of  the  trees  the  trail  is  none  too  easy 
to  follow;  with  an  ill-bred  buzz  of  an¬ 
ticipation  the  flies  settle  on  your  face 
and  neck,  while  the  canoe  vibrates  to  the 
sound  of  their  wings;  you  climb  a  hill; 
you  go  down  a  hill ;  you  leap,  like  a 
gouty  elephant,  from  boulder  to  boulder; 
you  cross  a  piece  of  swamp  on  some 
logs ;  you  slip  off  to  your  knees ;  you 
clamber  over  a  fallen  tree  and  get  hung 
up  in  a  branch  ;  an  excited  black-fly  is 
in  your  ear  making  a  noise  like  the 
fourth  of  July;  your  face  and  neck  are 
swollen  and  itchy;  perspiration  trickles 
from  vour  chin;  you  are  making  a  most 
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revolting  face  and  swearing  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  your  shoulders  ache  and  knees 
bend ;  you  begin  to  think  you  are  on  the 
wrong  track — that  halfbreed  who  said 
it  was  half  a  mile  is  an  unscrupulous 
liar ;  you  are  about  to  select  a  tree  to 
prop  against — but  there  is  water  through 
the  leaves !  At  last  you  drop  the  canoe 
with  a  splash,  load  up,  and  dig  for  the 
open  lake,  where  the  flies  leave  you  to 
recall  yourself  to  a  less  murderous 
frame  of  mind.  Such  is  the  average 
portage  on  a  hot  day  in  June.  They  are 
to  be  avoided,  if  possible. 


can  keep  it  from  burning  back  into  the 
wind  or  from  crossing  a  lake,  and  head 
it  down  to  water,  where  it  will  burn  it¬ 
self  out.  You  may  be. able  to  save  camps 
of  shacks  or  skids  of  logs,  but  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  keep  a  comfortable 
exit  for  yourself  in  the  back  of  your 
mind.  The  flames  leap  from  tree  to 
tree  quicker  than  you  can  run ;  balsams 
go  up  with  a  flash  and  a  roar ;  huge 
pines  sway  and  fall;  sparks  and  red  hot 
dust  fill  the  air;  the  birches  burn  with  a 
black  oily  smoke ;  there  is  no  sun,  no 
air ;  all  is  fume  and  smut,  filled  with 


Meteor  I^ake 


The  remaining  bugbear  of  the  ran¬ 
ger’s  life  is  a  forest  fire.  Some  day  a 
gang  of  drivers  leave  their  smudge 
burning,  or  a  prospector  knocks  out  his 
pipe  on  the  dry  mould ;  and  an  hour, 
perhaps  a  day  or  a  week  later,  a  cloud 
is  seen  rising  from  the  trees.  It  grows 
and  rolls  up  as  from  the  mouth  of  a 
volcano.  Then  the  ranger  throws  food 
and  blankets,  axes  and  shovels  into  his 
canoe,  and  gets  help  from  the  nearest 
camp  or  settlement.  Days  and  nights 
of  hot  hard  work  follow.  You  cannot 
put  a  big  fire  out,  but  sometimes  you 


the  crackling  roar  of  hungry  flames  and 
the  thud  and  crash  of  trees.  From  a  dis¬ 
tance  it  is  like  a  creeping  barrage  eat¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
Sometimes  a  faint  red  ball  appears  in 
the  sky,  as  though  the  god  of  fire  hung 
out  his  sign.  To  fight  such  a  fire! — as 
well  shovel  sand  on  the  fiery  pit.  But 
from  evening  till  morning  the  ranger 
does  what  he  can  with  his  gang  of  mem 
his  buckets  and  shovels/flnd  occasionally 
a  pump  and  hose.  It  is  little  enough, 
but  a  blistering,  choking  business  that 
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goes  on  perhaps  a  week,  perhaps  a 
month — until  rain  comes  and  leaves  a 
sizzling,  evil-smelling  wilderness.  No 
farmer  ever  prayed  for  rain  like  a  fire- 
ranger.  The  crop  he  watches  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  It  is  his  home.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  green 
spires  and  spreading  pine  tops  of  the 
growing  forest — nothing  more  melan¬ 
choly  than  its  smouldering  stumps,  its 
bare  and  blackened  trunks.  It  is  a 
ghastly  monument  to  carelessness. 

If  you  are  ever  minded  to  become  a 
bearer  of  the  nickel  badge  of  the  O.F.B. 
consider  first  your  qualifications.  Are 
you  the  lucky  possessor  of  a  serious 
mind,  devoted  to  one  idea :  the  gathering 
of  agricultural  knowledge — then  do  not 
waste  your  time  in  a  country  where  the 
main  crops  are  wood  and  blueberries. 
You  must  be  one  of  those  careless  peo¬ 
ple  who  like  their  experiences  mixed 
and  are  content  to  let  their  career  carve 
itself.  You  should  be  the  sort  of  man 
who  enjoys  his  own  company,  free  from 
a  craving  for  argument  and  reminis¬ 
cence.  For  nearly  five  months  you  will 
have  no  one  but  your  partner  to  talk  to, 


and  if  either  of  you  are  garrulous  per¬ 
sons  mutual  boredom  will  set  in.  No 
one  man’s  store  of  tales  or  philosophy 
will  stand  the  test;  the  only  fellowship 
that  will  wear  through  a  straight  twenty- 
mile  paddle  is  ‘‘fellowship  more  quiet 
than  solitude.”  There  are  times,  of 
course,  after  the  evening’s  bacon,  as  you 
sit  around  the  fire,  drawing  reflectively 
on  a  pipe,  when  the  most  silent  mortal 
will  tell  the  history  of  his  past.  But  it 
is  a  luxury  to  be  reserved  for  its  proper 
time  and  place. 

Wealthy  tourists  spend  much  to  get  a 
taste  of  the  ranger’s  life,  but  they  miss 
the  greater  part  of  it :  the  sense  of 
ownership,  of  being  at  home.  To  have 
seen  the  northern  lakes  is  an  experience. 
To  have  lived  among  them  is  to  have 
learnt  a  new  independence ;  something, 
as  Stevenson  says,  that  is  “revealed  to 
savages  and  hid  from  political  econo¬ 
mists”  ;  something  perhaps  of  little  value 
in  dollar  and  cents ;  something  that  may 
only  make  you  restless  in  irksome  days 
to  come ;  but  something  that  is  part  of 
life.  Those  who  miss  it  do  not  know 
what  they  have  lost. 


The  Department  of  Farm  Mechanics 

By  John  Evans,  Professor  of  Farm  Mechanics 


Farming  to-day  is  a  complex  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  calls  for  a  diversity  and  range 
of  knowledge  and  skill  not  realized  nor 
understood,  outside  of  the  ranks  of 
farmers  themselves. 

The  numerous  machines  used  in  mod¬ 
ern  farming  require  considerable  under¬ 
standing  of  practical  mechanics  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  good  running  order ;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  knowledge  of  inestimable 
value  during  the  harvest  season.  It  is 


then,  of  course,  that  repairs  must  be 
quickly  effected  and  trouble  not  only 
located  at  once,  but  promptly  adjusted, 
if  positive  loss  is  to  be  prevented. 

An  idle  piece  of  machinery,  when  it 
ought  to  be  working,  is  a  very  poor  in¬ 
vestment,  and  modern  farm  equipment 
represents  an  investment  of  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  yet  it  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  yield  good  returns  pro¬ 
vided  the  owner  will  study  its  use  and 
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care  to  the  same  extent  as  he  does  his 
other  farm  possessions.  The  farmer 
must  learn  not  only  to  operate  them,  but 
also  to  gain  an  understanding  of  their 
capacity  for  doing  the  required  work,  as 
the  better  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  machines  and  implements  to  one 
another,  can  make  them  far  more  effi¬ 
cient.  This,  of  course,  is  contingent  on 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
of  the  implements  and  machines  to  one 
another  and  to  the.  power  used — whether 
the  immediate  purpose  of  each  change 
is  to  save  labour,  time  or  expense ;  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  operations  or 
of  feed;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  or  to  increase  the  adaptabil- 
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ity  and  convenience  of  motive  power, 
the  general  purpose  is  to  make  the  farm 
operations  more  efficient. 

The  life  of  a  machine  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  and  the  care  he  takes  of  it.  A 
machine  is  often  condemned  through 
lack  of  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism,  or  of  its  capacity  and 
limitations  for  doing  the  work  in  hand. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  handling 
machinery  is  an  understanding  of  its 
construction.  Running  a  machine  with 
one  or  more  of  its  parts  out  of  align¬ 


ment,  which  not  infrequently  happens 
on  the  farm,  there  is  danger  of  damag¬ 
ing  other  parts  by  throwing  unequal 
strain  on  them,  besides  the  possibility  of 
ruining  the  part  which  is  not  in  adjust¬ 
ment. 

The  farm  boy  wants  to  know  how  to 
run  his  gas  engine,  to  take  care  of  and 
adjust  his  own  machinery,  to  learn  sim¬ 
ple  fitting  and  blacksmithing,  and  the 
handling  and  use  of  tools,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  in  view  of  the  heavy  yearly  re¬ 
pair  bills,  to  reduce  his  expenses  to  a 
minimum.  Such  practical  knowledge  is 
invaluable  to  the  man  operating  seeding 
and  harvesting  machinery  during  the 
rush  seasons.  The  farm  boy  needs  and 
wants  instruction  along  this  line,  for 
most  of  them  have  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  can  be  imparted  to  them  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  staff  of  instructors  and  an  adequate 
equipment  of  machinery.  However 
yvell  a  farmer  may  understand  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  the  practical  side  of  it 
should  be  acquired  by  actual  contact 
with  things.  He  should  not  only  under¬ 
stand,  say,  the  construction  of  a  plough, 
but  he  should  know  how  to  adjust  it  to 
suit  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  to 
handle  it  so  as  to  cut  a  straight  even  fur" 
row.  A  tractor,  for  instance,  is  a  simple 
enough  piece  of  machinery  to  the  man 
who  understands  it,  but  to  the  man  who 
is  not  a  mechanic,  it  is  a  complicated 
power  plant,  and  that  is  the  way  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  average  farmer. 

This  special  knowledge  is  even  as 
necessarv  for  the  farmer  to  insure  sue- 
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cess  as  the  obtaining  of  a  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  affairs,  for  it  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  life  work. 

To  meet  this  demand  for  instruction 
in  machinery,  gas  engines  and  tractors, 
the  College  authorities  (have  arranged 
for  extended  work  along  this  line  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Fall  term  of  this  year. 
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This  will  afford  opportunity  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  at  dismantling  and  erect¬ 
ing  machines,  gas  engines  and  tractors, 
as  well  as  continuing  the  work  in  wood¬ 
working  and  forging,  thus  giving  every 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  acquire 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  an  under¬ 


standing  of  the  structure  and  use  of 
materials  commonly  employed  in  gen¬ 
eral  repairs  and  construction  on  the 
farm,  and  giving  him  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  or  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  his  equipment. 


Chats  About  Great  Musicians 


By  H.  C.  Frick kk 


II.  Handel  and  Bach 


ENDELSSOHN  was  the  subject 
of  our  first  chat.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  his  life  was  a  series  of 
well-ordered  actions.  He  had  every 
opportunity  to  develop  the  talent  with 
which  he  was  born.  And  most  of  his 
paths  seemed  to  possess  a  gentle  down¬ 
ward  grade.  Vital  adversity  did  not 
come  his  way.  I  have  taken  Bach  and 
Handel  for  this  second  article  as  a  con¬ 
trast,  both  in  their  life  histories  and  the 
resulting  compositions. 

These  two  great  masters  were  born  in 
the  same  year,  1685,  within  a  month  of 
each  other.  Both  became  world  famous 
and  contemporaries,  yet  they  did  not 
ever  meet.  Handel  probably  made  a 
greater  name  for  himself  while  living, 
as  his  compositions  were  performed 
very  soon  after  he  wrote  them.  Bach, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  in  seclusion, 
with  the  result  that  his  greatness  was 
not  realized  until  many  years  later,  nor 
were  the  bulk  of  his  works  heard  until 
long  after  his  death. 

George  Frederick  Handel  spent  his 
youth  in  Halle,  Lower  Saxony.  His 
father  was  a  surgeon,  who  regarded 
music  as  an  idle  amusement,  with  the 
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result  that  the  very  early  signs  of  genius 
exhibited  by  his  son  were  stifled  by  his 
orders.  But  Handel,  nothing  daunted, 

had  a  dumb  spinet  (the  piano  of  the 
period)  smuggled  into  the  garret  of  the 
house  and  taught  himself  to  play.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  about  the  same  time  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  whose  parents  died  in 
his  tenth  year,  was  living  with  his 
brother,  Christoph.  The  latter,  although 
himself  an  organist  of  repute,  evinced  a 
violent  dislike  for  the  young  Johann, 
and  refused  to  satisfy  the  musical  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  boy.  The  latter  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  locked  bookcase  a  M.S. 
copy  of  works  by  the  leading  German 
composers  of  the  day.  He  managed  to 
extract  this  through  the  lattice  of  the 
case,  and  worked  diligently  for  six 
months  by  moonlight,  until  he  had  cop¬ 
ied.  out  the  pieces  for  his  own  use. 
Christolph  happened  to  find  the  finished 
copy  and  confiscated  it.  But  true  genius 
cannot  be  suppressed.  Bach  as  a  boy 
had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice.  Taking 
part  in  church  music  at  Luneberg,  his 
gifts  soon  became  apparent,  and  his 
musical  education  began.  Later  he  en¬ 
tered  the  band  of  Prince  Johann  Ernst 
at  Weimar,  and  in  1703,  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen,  was  made  organist  of  a  new 
church  at  Arnstadt.  From  now  on¬ 
wards  his  talents  had  full  scope  for  de¬ 
velopment. 

Handel’s  powers  were  discovered  al¬ 
most  by  chance.  He  had  a  great  passion 
for  the  organ.  When  on  a  visit  to 
Weissenfels  one  day  he  was  allowed  to 
play  on  an  instrument  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  that  locality.  His  performance 
was  so  remarkable  that  his  father’s  an¬ 
tipathy  was  overcome.  The  boy  studied 
thoroughly  composition — canon,  coun¬ 
terpoint  and  fugue — organ,  hapischord, 
violin,  hautboy  (or  oboe),  becoming  a 
pupil  of  Zachau,  the  organist  of  Halle 
Cathedral.  As  was  the  case  of  Bach,  he, 
too,  entered  an  orchestra,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Opera  House  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  earned  enough  money  to  keep  his 
widowed  mother.  It  was  here  that  he 
began  to  compose,  his  first  four  operas' 
being  Almira,  Nero,  Daphne  and  Flor¬ 
inda.  Handel  was  now  twenty  years 
of  age. 

Bach  began  his  serious  composition 
about  the  same  time.  Each  year  he 
toured  Germany,  giving  performances 
upon  the  organ  and  clavier  (or  German 
piano).  From  the  positions  of  court 
organist  at  Weimar  and  capel-meister  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  he 
finally  accepted  the  post  of  organist  and 
director  of  music  in  the  two  chief 
churches  in  Leipsig.  Here  it  was  that  he 
wrote  his  great  Passions,  Cantatas,  and 
the  High  Mass  in  D.  After  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he 
went  blind.  In  1750  he  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover. 

Handel’s  musical  career  developed  on 
totally  different  lines.  In  1706  he  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Italy,  composing  steadily  all 
the  time.  After  a  short  period  as  capel- 
meister  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  (later 


George  I.  of  England)  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  most  enthusias¬ 
tically  received,  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
opera  Rinaldo.  Later  he  accepted  the 
position  of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos,  at  whose  palace  he  had  full 
use  of  an  orchestra  and  singers.  Lon¬ 
don,  however,  soon  claimed  him.  and 
he  became  director  of  Italian  opera  for 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  later 
took  charge  of  the  Covent  Garden  Op¬ 
era.  1740  marks  perhaps  the  greatest 
period  of  Handel’s  life,  for  after  that 
date  he  began  the  writing  of  his  orator¬ 
ios — 'Saul,  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the 
Messiah.  The  latter,  probably  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  was  composed 
in  twenty-one  days.  In  1752  Handel 
went  blind,  but  continued  to  play  the 
organ  at  the  performances  of  his  ora¬ 
torios.  He  died  in  1759,  very  popular, 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  music  of  London. 

In  character  these  two  great  musi¬ 
cians  could  not  present  a  more  vivid 
contrast.  In  music  Handel  only  wrote 
the  musical  thought  developed  from 
what  he  saw  and  felt.  Fact  was  to  him 
reality  in  life.  We  find  this  so  very 
marked  in  the  Messiah.  The  music 
suggests  the  words  to  us,  even  as  the 
words  gave  Handel  the  facts  he  needed 
to  express.  His  mind  did  not  fly  to 
heights  of  imagination.  He  had  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  pretence  and  all  false  sentiment. 
His  character  showed  stubborn  indepen¬ 
dence,  fearless  truth  and  loyalty  of 
purpose,  with  a  deep  genuine  feeling 
overruling  all  that  he  did.  Domestic  life, 
curiously  enough,  had  no  attraction  for 
him.  He  was  never  married,  living  only 
for  music  and  pictures,  in  which  branch 
of  art  he  was  an  authority.  He  shows 
clearly  in  his  music  at  once  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  which 
stamps  him.  His  rapidity  of  composi¬ 
tion  was  a  by-word  of  the  time.  In 
vocal  and  choral  work  the  world  is  un- 
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doubtedly  his  debtor.  His  songs  will 
live  for  their  pure  melody  so  vividly 
expressive.  Commendable  to  any  musical 
taste  are  his  beautiful  “Where’er  You 
Walk”  and  “Ruddier  Than  the  Cherry.” 

But  Handel  was  a  man  of  action,  and 
thus  his  influence  on  music  as  a  whole 
was  not  very  great.  His  works  will 
live,  as  expressions  of  the  pure  feeling 
of  a  unique  personality.  Bach,  however, 
is  absolutely  different.  He  was  an  an¬ 
alyst.  He  thought  out  his  own  original 
themes,  and  reasoned  with  them  in  a 
logical  mental  process.  The  culmination 
of  a  race  of  Bach’s,  he  inherited  musical, 
religious,  strong  principled,  energetic 
idealism.  And  he  developed  these 
qualities  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
world  has  never  known  his  equal  in 
musical  thought.  He  created  a  new 
vocal  style,  using  instrumental  princi¬ 
ples.  A  master  of  counterpoint,  his  fa¬ 
cility  for  managing  an  intricate  network 
of  parts  is  unique.  All  his  beautiful 
melody  and  harmony  are  original, 
strictly  logical,  and  united.  The  Har¬ 
monic  principle  predominates  in  his 
work — and  is  the  basis  of  modern  music. 
Bach  also  invented  a  piano-forte  finger¬ 


ing  where  all  the  fingers  were  equally 
developed.  He  lived  a  quiet,  unevent¬ 
ful  life  of  deep  thought,  developing 
himself  and  his  compositions  'Steadily 
and  originally.  And  he  forced  his  pupils 
to  learn  his  methods.  Married  twice, 
he  had  seven  children  by  his  first  wife 
and  thirteen  by  his  second.  His  sons 
who  lived  were  musical,  and  left  many 
valuable  compositions  to  the  music 
world. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  con¬ 
temporaries  is  particularly  interesting, 
as  depicting  the  power  of  heredity  in 
musical  development.  Both  Bach  and 
Handel  were  trained  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  times,  and  yet  there  is 
not  a  note  of  similarity  in  their  compo¬ 
sitions.  Each  did  a  great  work  in  his 
own  way,  one  by  deep  thought,  the  other 
bv  direct  expression  of  natural  feeling. 
Yet  the  thinker  did  not  lose  touch  with 
life  and  the  human  element,  nor  did  the 
reality  of  the  other  lose  its  charm  of 
originality  and  become  commonplace. 
Both  used  their  qualities  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilities.  Herein  lies  the  worth 
of  true  greatness. 


The  Mail  Box 

Criticism,  Corrections,  Opinions  and  Advice,  Review  Readers 


“DEGREES.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  O.A.C.  Review  : 

NDOUBTEDLY  the  editorial  on 
‘‘Degrees,”  appearing  in  the  July 
number  of  the  O.A.C.  Review,  will  re¬ 
ceive  much  criticism  from  “Review” 
readers.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  some 
of  your  statements  should  not  go  un¬ 
challenged. 

May  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this 


comment  is  made  neither  in  self-defence 
nor  in  defence  of  others  holding  advanc¬ 
ed  degrees.  By  virtue  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  given  them  by  the  larger  institu¬ 
tions,  the  holders  of  advanced  degrees 
are  strongly  fortified  against  such  an 
attack  as  that  made  in  your  article.  For 
the  sake  of  the  undergraduates  that  are 
contemplating  further  study  after  grad¬ 
uation  and  the  graduates  that  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  do  grad- 
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uate  work,  I  wish  to  refute  some  of  your 
arguments.  No  barrier  should  be  thrown 
in  their  path  and  every  encouragement 
for  a  “broadening  out”  through  gradu¬ 
ate  study  at  some  of  our  American  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  given. 

Little  fear  of  over-specialization  by 
graduates  of  Canadian  Agricultural 
Colleges  pursuing  graduate  studies  need 
be  entertained.  The  courses  offered  in 
the  colleges  referred  to  give  the  under¬ 
graduate  a  broad  foundation,  and  with 
this  foundation  the  graduate  is  well 
qualified  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  his 
choice.  But  until  he  has  specialized 
under  proper  guidance  he  is  not  equip¬ 
ped  to  compete  with  the  specialists  in 
any  field.  This  is  the  day  of  speciali¬ 
zation,  and  in  order  to  make  advances 
in  any  branch  of  science  one  must  be  a 
specialist. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  de¬ 
gree  you  state:  “It  is  simply  that  the 
bearer  has  completed  a  certain  prepar¬ 
ation  for  a  certain  work ;  the  test  comes 
when  he  undertakes  that  work.”  As 
far  as  a  bachelor’s  degree  is  concerned 
that  may  be  true,  but  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
means  something  very  different  to  that 
which  you  have  indicated.  Anyone 
that  has  passed  through  the  experience 
of  obtaining  one  will  support  me  in  my 
stand.  The  Ph.  D.  degree  attached  to 
one’s  name  means  at  least  three  things  : 
(1)  That  the  holder  has  completed 
three  years  of  advanced  study  or  its 
equivalent;  (2)  that  the  holder  has  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  his  major 
and  minor  fields;  (3)  that  the  holder 
has  successfully  completed  an  original 
piece  of  research  and  has  added  some¬ 
thing  really  new  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge ;  further,  that  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  research. 
To  him  the  test  has  come,  and  he  has 
been  wisely  guided  over  the  stony  places 
by  one  who  is  a  master  in  his  field. 


Degree  worship  is  not  as  prevalent  as 
you  would  have  us  believe.  Advanced 
degrees  are  rarelv  taken  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  attaching  them  to  one’s 
name.  They  are  obtained  because  they 
are  demanded  by  the  larger  institutions 
and  the  better  grade  of  smaller  institu¬ 
tions.  Such  institutions  encourage  ad¬ 
vanced  study  by  permitting  their  full 
time  employees  to  devote  one-fourth  of 
their  time  to  advanced  degree  work.  The 
truth  of  these  statements  would  be 
brought  home  forcefully  to  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  degree  or  a  man  with  only  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  if  he  were  to  present  him¬ 
self  at  a  large  university  for  a  position 
on  the  staff. 

That  a  professor  of  English  Poetry 
at  Oxford  did  not  hold  a  degree  of  any 
kind  may  be  true,  but  to  me  that  is  no 
indication  that  “our  English  cousins”  do 
not  place  a  value  on  a  degree.  The  case 
cited  is,  I  expect,  a  very  exceptional  one 
and  may  not  be  met  with  again  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  in  that  institution  or  any  other 
institution  of  its  kind.  Undoubtedly,  the 
man  referred  to  would  have  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  professor  of  English  poetry  if  he  had 
had  the  privilege  of  systematic  study 
under  trained  specialists. 

I  question  very  much  that  the  leading 
university  men,  either  of  this  country 
or  of  any  other  country,  will  agree  with 
you  when  you  state :  “The  degree  of 
Master  of  Life  from  the  University  of 
Hard  Knocks  is  of  much  more  value 
than  any  other  degree  conferred  by  any 
other  university.”  Everyone  will  agree 
that  a  training  in  the  University  of 
Hard  Knocks  is  of  service  in  some 
fields,  but  such  a  training  is  ineffective 
in  developing  skill  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  give  a 
product  demanded  by  institutoins  of  re¬ 
search  and  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  with  whom  the  training  of  future 
generations  is  entrusted. 
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Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  further 
comment.  However,  I  trust  that  the 
“broadening  out”  child  will  develop  into 
a  sound,  healthy  youth,  unhampered  by 
the  storms  of  adversity. 


Pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  taking  so 
much  of  your  valuable  space. 

Cecil  F.  Patterson. 

Urbana,  Illinois. 


E.  T.  Chesley,  ’22.  Editor-in-Chiei . 

R.  E.  Balch,  ’23,  Associate  Editor 


R.  H.  Hanlan,  ’22,  Agri. 

R.  J.  Rogers,  ’22,  Exper. 

J.  C.  Graham,  ’22,  Hort. 

R.  A.  Hocking,  ’22,  Poultry. 
H.  C.  Elliott,  ’23, 

Farm  Power. 

H.  M.  Baron,  ’23,  Alumni 


Miss  A.  Gilchrist,  Mac.  Rep. 
F.  B.HuTT,  ’23,  Col.  Life. 

E.  N.  Buckley,  ’23,  Athletics. 
McK.  McArthur,  ’24,  Locals. 
A.  T.  Brown,  Apiculture 


Degrees  Again. 


nr  he  manner  in  which  certain  holders 
*  or  seekers  of  advanced  degrees 
took  our  editorial  upon  “Degrees”  was 
a  shock  to  us — a  decided  and  painful 
shock.  We  read  their  letters  over  and 
over;  we  read  our  editorial  over  and 
over ;  and  the  more  we  read,  the  less 
able  were  we  to  see  how  and  why  they 
construed  that  editorial  as  an  “attack” 
upon  postgraduate  work  in  general ! 
Heaven  help  us !  We  be  all  weak  souls 
together,  wandering  in  the  dark ;  and 
apparently  even  postgraduate  students 


are  subject  to  brainstorms  which  cause 
them  to  misunderstand  , plain  English. 
Or  is  it — whisper — a  case  of  the  chip 
on  the  shoulder? 

When  we  first  received  those  letters 
we  were  puzzled ;  we  still  are.  V  hy 
all  the  argument  about  postgraduate 
study?  We  said  never  a  word  against 
it.  Why  all  the  sarcasm  at  the  expense 
of  the  critic  of  the  postgraduate  pol¬ 
icy?  We  didn’t  criticize  it.  Why  this 
scholarly  demolition  of  an  imaginary 
edtorial  when  they  have  the  real  one 
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there  to  attack?  And  the  answer  was, 
and  still  is :  Search  me ! 

We  remarked  that  undue  stressing  of 
degrees  is  a  danger.  Here  are  some  of 
the  facts  which  led  us  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion  :  There  is  attached  to  a  certain  de¬ 
partmental  staff  a  man  whose  grasp  of 
the  work  of  that  department  and  whose 
ability  to  handle  that  work  is  phenom¬ 
enal.  But  he  is  being  held,  and  for 
years  has  been  held,  in  a  subordinate 
position  within  the  department— why  ? 

Because  he  holds  no  degree,  and  three 
other  men  of  equal  rank  but  less  capacity 
have  degrees  and  object  to  being  made 
junior  to  a  degreeless  man,  regardless  of 
his  capacity.  Petty  jealousy?  Yes — 
and  degree-worship.  We  could  cite 
other  instances,  but  the  one  is  enough  to 
show  what  we  mean. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  our  original 
point  of  argument:  That  “the  original 
equipment,  the  man  himself,  must  also 
be  considered,”  as  well  as  the  degrees  he 
possesses.  We  made  no  atack  upon 
postgraduate  study;  we  did  not  state 
that  men  are  better  without  it;  but  we 
did  state,  and  reaffirm,  that  no  amount 
of  schooling  can  supply  the  qualities  of 
initiative,  resource,  common  sense  and 
insight.  It  can  cover  up  many  deficien¬ 
cies,  but  not  the  fundamental  one  of 
character;  and  the  character  of  the  man 
should  receive  recognition  as  a  valuable 
part  of  his  life  equipment.  And  yet 
that  statement  is  taken  as  an  assault 
upon  postgraduate  work  and  the  holders 
of  postgraduate  degrees.  Well,  well, 
well !  Holders  of  degrees,  we  presume 
(forgive  us  for  the  presumption),  are 
subject  to  the  same  infirmities  of  char¬ 
acter  as  are  the  rest  of  the  world ;  is  a 
recognition  of  that  fact  to  be  taken  as 
an  assault  upon  them?  Apparently  so! 


We  also  stated  that  “the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Life  from  the  University  of 
Hard  Knocks  is  of  much  more  value 
than  any  other  degree  conferred  by  any 
other  university.”  In  a  strictly  scholas¬ 
tic  sense  this  may  not  be  true ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  character-equipment  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  true,  and  we  refuse  to  retract 
it.  There  is  apparently  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  difference  of  opinion  betwen  ourself 
and  our  critics :  that  we  look  upon  edu¬ 
cation  primarily  as  the  development  of 
character,  with  the  acquirement  of  in¬ 
formation  as  an  important  but  secon¬ 
dary  consideration,  whereas  they  exalt 
information  and  ignore  character.  The 
specialist  with  all  his  learning  must,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  the  force  of  a  strong 
character  behind  it ;  otherwise  his  last¬ 
ing  achievement  will  be  small.  You  may 

train  a  man  in  bayonet-fighting  for 
vears,  but  if  he  has  not  the  soul  of  a 
fighter,  if  he  shrinks  from  the  actual 
push  of  steel,  he  will  never  make  a 
bayonet  fighter  for  all  his  skill.  You 
may  train  another  from  babyhood  in 
music,  until  all  the  mechanics  of  music 
are  easy  to  him ;  but  unless  he  has  the 
soul  of  a  musician,  a  true  musician  he 
will  never  be. 

But,  to  return  to  our  original  theme, 
the  thing  that’s  really  troubling  us  is 
this :  Why  any  misunderstanding  of  so 
^elf-evident  a  fact?  “The  O.A.C,  must 
be  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  new 
ideas  and  methods  must  be  introduced 
to  vitalize  tne  course.”  “More  power 
to  the  postgraduate  policy,  and  may  it 
meet  with  success,”  say  we.  And  then 
when  we  venture  to  hint  in  all  humility 
that  some  men  without  degrees  are  as 
good  as  some  other  men  with  degrees — 
zowie ! 
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“Guelph  Model  Farm”— 


To  the  average  student  the  O.A.C. 
is  a  thing  of  mystery.  It  is  there ;  but 
how,  when,  and  why  it  or  any  part  of  it 
arrived  upon  the  scene  is  a  thing  un¬ 
known  to  him.  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  departmental  head  to 
attempt  to  dispel  this  cloud  of  ignorance, 
so  that  it  is  fitting  that  our  leading  ar¬ 
ticle  should  come  from  his  pen. 

The  general  haziness  of  impression 
regarding  the  O.A.C.  among  outsiders  is 
remarkable.  Only  last  month  we  over¬ 
heard  the  remark  made  by  a  visitor: 
"‘Well,  I  am  surprised;  I  thought  it  was 
a  one-horse  affair.”  And  one  evening 
two  intelligent-looking  gentlemen  stop¬ 
ped  their  car  in  front  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance  and  enquired  of  the  Editor  the 
way  to  “the  Model  Farm.” 

The  average  student  is  in  no  position 
to  enlighten  others  upon  the  history  and 
aims  of  the  O.A.C.  He  himself  does  not 
know  either  of  them  clearly.  What  do 
they  teach  up  there,  anyway?  Why  do 
they  teach  it?  Who  started  the  College? 
What  has  it  ever  done  of  any  import¬ 
ance  ?  Where  are  its  graduates  ?  Did 
it  ever  do  much  in  athletics  ?  What  part 
did  it  play  in  the  war?  Why  is  the  Hall 
called  “Macdonald”?  Is  “Massey”  just 


a  name  or  does  it  mean  something? 
Who  laid  out  the  Campus?  How  did 
the  college  streets  get  their  names  ? — He 
doesn’t  know. 

The  September  and  October  numbers 
of  The  Review  will  be  devoted  to  the 
clearing-up  of  some  of  these  points. 

This  was  the  first  college  in  America 
to  teach  Apiculture ;  this  was  the  first 
college  in  Canada  to  put  on  a  regular 
course  in  Canadian  Literature ;  this  is  the 
only  Canadian  agricultural  college  to 
wm  the  International  Judging  Contest— 
and  it’s  been  won  four  times.  Once 
upon  a  time  we  had  a  runner  here  who 
ran  the  famous  Sherring,  Olympic  Mar¬ 
athon  winner,  to  a  standstill.  Away  back 
in  the  1890’s  and  1900’s  the  College  Bat¬ 
tery  won  the  artillery  championship  of 
Canada.  Two  O.A.C.  subsections  form¬ 
ed  part  of  the  first  Canadian  battery  to 
cross  the  Rhine.  Our  graduates  include 
Premiers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Presidents 
of  Universities,  scores  of  distinguished 
public  servants-  and  hundreds  of  useful- 
honest,  industrious  citizens.  The  O.A.C. 
is  no  third-rate  backwoods  school,  and 
its  students  and  others  should  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact. 
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AN  ERROR. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Review  Eric 
Brink,  T9,  was  announced  to  have  won 
a  scholarship  at  the  Bussey  Institution, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  name 
should  have  been,  of  course,  R.  Alex. 
Brink,  T9,  to  whom  the  Review  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  the  misprint. 

Ivan  Law,  ’ll,  is  settled  at  Solina, 
specializing  in  dairying,  small  fruits  and 
tomatoes. 

Tack  Baker,  ’ll,  Solina,  is  also  farm¬ 
ing.  He  is  interested  in  purebreed 
Shorthorns,  with  which  he  is  making  a 
success.  His  herd  sire  is  the  only 
Canadian-owned  son  of  the  famous 
Archer’s  Hope. 

C.  Tice,  T9,  is  still  Soils  and  Crops 
Instructor  for  British  Columbia,  and 
has  been  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  development  of  potato  growing  in 
that  province. 

Helen  Thompson,  Marjorie  Robinson, 
Edith  Whitelaw  and  Margaret  Foster 
are  all  taking  Pupil  Dietitian  work  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Cyril  Leggatt,  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Leggatt 
sailed  on  the  27th  August  for  France. 
Mr.  Leggatt  is  the  recipient  of  one  of 
the  scholarships  awarded  to  a  few 
selected  Ontario  students,  enabling  them 
to  pursue  postgraduate  work  in  French 
colleges. 

Major  Alfred  Eastham,  of  Ottawa, 


has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  second- 
in-command,  Fourth  Machine  Gun 
Brigade.  Major  Eastham  served  over¬ 
seas  with  the  Emma-Gees.  He  will  be 
remembered  by  old  residents  of  the 
Cosmo  Club. 


L-  C.  Adair 

L.  C.  Adair,  ’20,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Canadian  Shorthorn  Journal  as 
advertising  and  field  man.  “Lauchie” 
has  had  wide  experience,  both  West  and 
East,  and  knows  the  game.  He  drives  a 
Chevrolet  nowadays ;  apparently  he’s 
graduated  from  the  Governmental  Ford 
class. 

(Continued  on  page  XVII.) 
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(Special  to  the  Review.) 

Downonthe  Farm,  September,  1921. 

Maconochie  Bulliboeuf,  the  promin¬ 
ent  local  agriculturist,  in  an  interview 
to-day  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
outlook  is  now  much  brighter  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  “You  can  tell  'em  that 
it’s  the  brightest  in  four  years  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,”  he  told  your  correspon¬ 
dent.  “I’ve  finished  working  my  son’s 
way  through  college !” 

The  city  school  boy  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  windmill,  eclaimed : 

“Gee,  mister !  That’s  some  electric 
fan  you  got  out  there  cooling  them 
hogs.” — Canadian  Oil  Nezvs. 

Hunt — “Have  you  ever  been  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Dean?” 

Panton — “I  don’t  know.  T  hat  time 
does  he  get  up  ?” 


Hozv  a  little  study  of  Geography 
broadens  a  man’s  horizon! 

DEAN  EEEINGER  TO  LEAVE 

FOR  HIS  TRIP  TO  CANADA. 

Dean  John  R.  Efimger,  of  the  literary 
college,  will  leave  tomorrow  with  his 
son,  John  R.,  Jr.,  on  a  month’s  trip 
through  the  Canadian  Northwest.  The 
trip  as  planned  will  take  them  as  far 
north  as  Port  Arthur.  From  there  they 
will  return  by  boat  down  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where  Dean 
Effinger  will  visit  his  brother.  They  will 
return  to  Ann  Arbor  through  the  Rock¬ 
ies  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. — ■ 
Univ.  of  Michigan  “Wolverine 

GIVE  A  THOUGHT  TO  CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  better  to  have  crammed  and 
passed  than  never  to  have  crammed  at 
all. 


Vll. 
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A  MORNING  DIALOGUK. 

“Bizz-z-z-z” — 6.30  a.m.  Saturday. 

The  object  of  the  clock's  affections 
rolled  over,  twitched  his  ears  and  slept 
on. 

“Bizz-z-z-z” — 6.31  a.m. 

Slight  signs  of  life  from  the  dreamer, 
one  eye  opened.  “A’  right,”  he  mumbled. 
“A’  right.” 

“Bizz-z-z” — 6.32  a.m. 

“Aw,  say,  clock,  have  a  heart !  I  been 
threshing  all  week,  pitched  a  billion 
sheaves  yesterday  and  carried  a  thousand 
bushels  a’  wheat  the  day  before.  Lemme 
have  a  couple  a’  minutes’  peace.” 

“Bizz-z-z” — 6.33  a.m. 

Both  eyes  opened — registering  emotion. 
“Say,  I’d  like  to  murder  the  guy  who  in¬ 
vented  that  repeating  alarm.  Where’s 
that  shut'off?  Ah,  here  it  is!  Bless  its 
little  heart!  I’ll  be  up  at  6.35.” 

At  seven-thirty  the  threshing  whistle 
blew  across  the  road.  The  slumberer 
awoke  with  a  start. 

“What  the  blazes!'’  he  yelled.  “Seven- 
thirty  !  Hang  those  patented  alarms, 
anyway.  They  never  go  off!” — Plow- 
plodder. 

Henry  Ford  in  the  Dearborn  Indepen¬ 
dent  : — “The  cow  is  the  crudest  machine 
in  the  world.” 

And  this  from  Henry  Ford! — The 
Goblin. 


a  change:  or  tune:. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  young  men 
who  were  loudly  singing  a  few  months 
ago,  “How  Ya  Gonna  Keep  ’Em  Down 
on  the  Farm?”  can  be  heard  now  in  the 
mournful  chant,  “How  We  Gonna  Stay 
in  Town  and  Eat?” — Detroit  Journal. 


No  college  man  is  as  good  as  he  tries 
to  make  his  professor  believe  he  is,  nor 
as  bad  as  he  tells  his  girl  he  is. — Jester. 


s  X 

|  ALL  FOR 
|  THIRTY 

|  Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
|  take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
|  $30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques- 
!  tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
|  two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
|  really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

|  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

I  The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser 
|  vice,”  with  Breguet  hairspring,  com 
|  pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
1  is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
|  thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
|  thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
|  the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
|  great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
|  thirty  dollars. 

|  Guaranteed,  of  course 

B 
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Ryrie  Bros. 

Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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It  is  economy  to  wear  Dack’s  Shoes  for 
Men,  as  they  last  longer  and  preserve 
their  style  to  the  end.  Made  only  of 
the  very  choicest  materials  by  expert 
workmen. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  Toronto  write 
for  measurement  chart  and  style  book. 

R.  Dack  &  Sons 

Limited 

71%-?3  King  <St.  W.,  Toronto 
319  Fort  St.,  Winnipeg. 


The  Brogue 
Blk.  and  Tan,  $12.50 

Boot  Model  same  style,  $13.50 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXl 


WILL  "E  ? 

When  next  the  clouds  of  war  appear 
Our  Willy  will  be  willing, 

Since  every  spring  he  spends  some  days 
Out  in  the  grain  fields  drilling. 

When  young  we  kept  him  virtuous 
By  frequent-needed  lashings, 

But  they  would  now  be  out  of  place 
Since  Willy  tends  the  threshings. 

At  evening  when  he  drives  away 
We  know  he’s  simply  larking; 

But  still  we  fear  that  like  his  car 
Our  Willy  Boy  is  sparking. 

— Me  A,  ’24.  * 

Promising  Young  Graduate — “Do  you 
think  I’ll  make  a  successful  agricultur¬ 
ist,  Mr.  Hundredachre  ?” 

Mr.  Hundredacre  (glumly) — ‘‘Dunno  ; 
you  may — but  I’m  darned  sure  you’ll 
never  make  a  farmer.” 


“What’s  your  boy,  Tosh,  doing  now?” 

‘‘Far  as  I  know,”  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel,  “he’s  doing  nothing  except 
wastin’  money.” 

“How  is  he  wasting  it?” 

“Buyin’  three-cent  stamps  to  write 
home  for  more.” — Washington  Star. 

Senior — “Is  that  fellow  Lane  fond  of 
an  argument?” 

Felker — “Is  he?  Why  he  won’t  even 
eat  anything  that  agrees  with  him.” 


in  dim  light,  too. 

Kitty — “I  can  read  Jack  like  a  book.” 

Norma- “You’re  foolish  to  strain 
your  eyes  ‘Over  such  small  type.” 

Inquisitive  Visitor— “I  see  you  have 
quite  a  number  of  young  fellows  around. 
Do  many  of  them  work  here?” 

Farm  Superintendent — “About  one- 
third  of  them.” 
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Pure  arid  Wholesome 


Made  only  from  pure  chocolate,  cane  sugar  and  rich  milk.  No  other  in¬ 
gredients  added.  Always  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting. 

Unisons 

“The  Chocolates  that  are  Different” 

v —  _ : -  i 
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OFFICIAL  CALENDAR 


OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  of  EDUCATION  for  the  YEAR  1 92 1 


OCTOBER:  — 

1.  Principals  of  High  and  'Continuation  'Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
to  forward  list  of  Teachers,  etc.  ( not  later  than  October  1st.) 

Municipal  Council  declares  by  resolution  for  forming  Municipal  Board 
of  Education.  (On  or  before  1st  October.)  ( Board  of  Education  Act , 
sec.  4  (1)  ).  Notice  by  Trustees  of  cities,  towns,  incorporated  villages 
and  Township  Boards  to  Municipal  Clerks,  and  resolution  of  Separate 
(School  Boards  to  hold  Trustee  elections  on  same  day  as  Municipal 
elections,  due.  ( P .  S.  Act,  sec.  64  (1);  S.  8.  Act,  40  (1)  ).  (On  or 
before  1st  of  October). 

14.  Last  day  for  applying  for  inspection  of  schools,  other  than  Provincial, 
for  examination  purooses.  (High  School  Regulations,  page  122,  sec.  37 
(3)  (b)  ).  (before  15th  October). 

15.  Trustees’  report  on  purchase  for  Rural  School  Libraries,  to  Inspectors, 
due.  (On  or  before  15 th  October).  (Public  and  Separate  School  Regu¬ 
lations,  page  87,  sec  20  (2(  ). 
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We  Present  An  Exceptional  Showing  | 
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The  GUELPH  OUTFITTERS,*"-  j 

Exclusive  Ready-to-Wear  Store.  £ 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Department  Second  Floor.  ~ 

Walk  Upstairs  and  Save  Money. 

►O«*B*»0«i»<0$ 


of 

NEW  SUITS!  NEW  COATS!  NEW  DRESSES! 
NEW  SKIRTS!  NEW  BLOUSES!  ETC. 

For  Fall  and  Winter  1921-1922. 

You  who  enjoy  lovely  things  should  istep  into 
“THE  GUELPH 'OUTFITTERS.”  And  if  in 
search  of  “something  new,”  will  be  repaid  for  taking 
time  to  see  these  NEW  SUITS,  NEW  COATS, 
NEW  DRESSES,  NEW  SKIRTS  and  BLOUSES, 
so  attractive,  new  and  charming  are  they. 

THE  PRICES  THIS  SEASON  ARE  MOST 
REASONABLE. 


►o* 


►Ox 


►Ox 


►Ox 


►Ox 


►Ox 


►Ox 


►Ox 


s-sh  ! 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Guelph’s  comedian  in  the 
wilds  of  Ontario.  George  held  forth  at 
great  length  on  the  fickleness  and  unre¬ 
liability  of  the  fair  sex. 

George  knows,  he  knows. 

Neighbour — ‘‘They  tell  me  your  son  is 
on  the  football  team  at  college.” 

Proud  Mother — ‘It  is  quite  true.” 

Neighbour  '“What  (position  does  he 
play  ?” 

P.  M. — “I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think  I 
heard  Pa  say  he  was  one  of  the  draw¬ 
backs.” 


FROM  A  NORMAl/s  NOTEBOOKS 

The  following  is  a  popular  menu  for 
picnics : 

Lettuce  sandwiches. 

Ants. 

Hard-boiled  eggs. 

Mosquitoes. 

Lettuce  sandwiches. 

Grasshoppers. 

Pickled  beets. 

Spiders. 

Lemonade. 

Sand  flies. 

Lettuce  sandwiches. 

Ants. 


IT  IS  A  WISE  LANDLADY. 

Visitor — ‘‘Does  Mr.  Clarry,  a  student, 
live  here?” 

Landlady  “Well,  Mr.  Clarry  lives 
here,  but  I  thought  he  was  a  night  watch¬ 
man.” 


8—3—3— ! 

Macite  (to  roommate) — “Now,  May- 
get  this  right:  If  Jack  calls,  you  call  up 
George  and  tell  him  that  I  can’t  meet 
him  because  I’ve  got  to  keep  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Harry.  Is  that  clear?” 
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(Continued  from  page  40.) 

WESTON — HAMILTON. 

Joyce  G.  Hamilton,  of  College 
Heights,  to  Eugene  W.  Weston,  ’16,  of 
Allendale,  at  Guelph,  on  the  17th 
August. 

MCBEATH - MOORE. 

Pearl  Moore,  of  Guelph,  to  J.  C.  Mc- 
Beath,  ’18,  of  Vermilion,  Alberta,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Tames, 
’18,  Winnipeg,  on  the  3rd  August.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Mitchener  and  Geddes,  both  of 
'18,  now  upon  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College  staff,  were  present. 

Lt.-Col.  W.  Clark,  City  Relief  Officer 
for  Guelph,  who  died  on  the  21st  Aug¬ 
ust,  was  for  many  years  gymnastic  and 
drill  instructor  at  the  O.A.C.  To  him 
was  largely  due  the  discipline  and  in¬ 
tensive  training  which, twenty  years  or 
so  ago,  placed  the  old  O.A.C.  Militia 
Battery  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian 
Field  Artillery  for  general  proficiency. 
Although  scarcely  known  to  the  present 
generation  of  students,  he  will  be  well 
remembered  and  sincerely  mourned  by 
the  older  men  who  served  under  him  in 
those  days. 

Lionel  Stevenson,  ’ll,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  new  position  high  up  in  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  record  is  such  as  to  inspire 
every  confidence  in  his  ability  to  handle 
the  exacting  duties  of  the  post,  and  his 

career  will  be  watched  closely  by  his 
Alma  Mater. 

3  he  Sodbusters  are  now  winding  up 
their  summer  concert  tour.  They  have 
had  plenty  of  hard  work,  lots  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  experiences,  and  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  “vacation.”  Just  what  the 
financial  return  will  be  we  are  unable  to 
predict,  but  boys  who  sleep  upon  bare 
floors  in  offices,  as  these  lads  have  done 
more  than  once,  in  order  to  save  expense 


and  so  swell  the  Memorial  Hall  Fund, 
are  deserving  of  more  support  than  the 
average  community  accorded  them. 


D.  A.  Kimball 


“Don”  Kimball,  ’20,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Viticulturist  at  the  Vinelands  Exper¬ 
imental  Station — the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  (By  the  way,  you  should 
hear  “Dad”  Barnsley’s  famous  lecture 
upon  ‘‘Life  at  Vinelands.”  However, 
we  don’t  think  Don  had  anything  to  do 
with  Mr.  Barnsley’s  painful  experience). 
As  we  remarked  above,  this  is  a  case  of 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  we 
now  await  with  confidence  the  evolution 
of  the  “Kimball”  apple,  pear,  prune, 
plum,  peach,  or  sum’n’r’other.  combining 
the  strong  points  of  all  varieties. 

Mr.  Porter.  College  Secretary,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 
He  states  that,  contrarv  to  general  opin¬ 
ion,  this  is  not  a  particularly  fast  voy¬ 
age;  in  fact,  he  very  seldom  exceeded  the 
three-mile  limit. 

Stirling  Waterman,  ’21,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

H.  L.  Fulmer,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  is  taking  postgraduate  work 
in  Biochemistry. 
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WHAT  YOU  WANT  WHEN  YOU  WANT  ST 

Our  Job  Printing  Plant  is 
equipped  and  manned  for 
just  the  purpose  expressed 
in  the  headline. 

WE  PRINT 


Programmes,  Window 
Cards,  Letter  Heads,  En¬ 
velopes,  Cards,  Invitations, 
Menus,  and  in  fact  print¬ 
ing  of  every  description. 

Give  us  a  trial  and  you 
will  experience  the  highest 
degree  of  satisfaction  with 
our  service. 


Ofyp  duelpfy  ijmtlb,  fitmiteii 


e  = 


“ Printers  and  Designers  of  Good  Printing  ’  jEJJJJ 


Herald  Building, 


Douglas  Street, 


Guelph,  Ontario 


y  =  2 
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College  Athlete  Tells  of 
Famous  Trainer's  Methods 

My  Training  Quarters, 

Isle  Perrot,  P.Q., 

To-day,  1921. 

Dear  Fellows: — 

I  suppose  this  will  find  most  of  you 
in  training  for  the  big  day,  so  a  few 
words  from  an  old-timer  may  not  be 
amiss.  As  most  of  us  are  “resting  up” 
on  farms  during  the  ‘“vacation,”  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  about  an  average  day  at 
my  training  quarters  and  how  I  utilize 
ordinary  farm  appliances  in  my  daily 
work-out. 

Like  most  of  the  big  “O’s,”  I  selected 
an  island-farm  for  my  “t.q.”,  and  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  celebrated  Jean 
Baptiste  as  trainer  and  BOSS.  Jean 
manages  to  get  more  work-out (s)  of  a 
day  than  any  of  my  previous  trainers, 
and  as  many  of  his  devices  are  unique, 
I  will  set  down  a  few  extracts  from  my 
training  itinerary. 

I  am  always  wide  awake  at  5.00  A.M., 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  and  do  a  short 
sprint  of  about  one  mile  before  break¬ 
fast;  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  re¬ 
turn  I  usually  coax  a  few  cows  back  for 
company.  Immediately  I  get  these  pets 
settled  down  comfortably  I  do  a  little 
footwork.  In  this  work  I  utilize  a  foot- 
wracking  machine  or  grindstone,  and  as 
Tean  has  the  Frenchman’s  love  for  music 
he  generally  “tunes  up”  an  axe  or  two. 

I  now  take  a  light  breakfast  or  salt 
pork>  eggs,  and  Eaton’s  (in) famous  19c 
tea.  I  then  adjourn  to  the  barn  for  a 
little  temper-restraining  exercise.  Jean 
insists  on  this  feature  twice  a  day,  and 
calls  it  “plume  les  vaches” ;  my  free 
English  translation  would  probably  also 
be  foreign  to  the  average  ear. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  boys  are  in 

(Continued  on  Page  XXIX.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  XXYII.) 

mountains  for  the  Summer  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  /Secure  any  milch 
cows.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  an 
attempt  be  made  to  obtain  a  few  moun¬ 
tain  goats  for  this  particular  work.  One 
unfortunate  feature  of  this  alternative 
is  that  the  goats  will  probably  be  more 
doclie  than  French  cows,  and  the  best 
results  from  this  practice  would  thus  be 
unobtainable. 

Regarding  the  number  of  cows  to 
milk  daily,  this  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  herd,  your  present  religious 
standing,  your  physical  condition,  and 
your  financial  rating ;  I  might  say  that 
Jean  started  me  of¥  on  one  cow,  and  has 
since  “raised  me  seven’'  ;  however, 
should  he  “bump”  me  again,  I  intend 
to  ‘Fall”  and  “see”  if  he  has  a  “club” 
in  his  “hand.” 

The  next  number  on  my  program  is 
“The  Return  of  the  Cows,”  and  having 
successfuly  steered  the  herd  past  a  few 
urlfenced  cornfields,  I  impart  a  final 
“blessing"  and  do  a  little  sprint  back  to 
quarters. 

At  6.59  Jean  and  I  begin  our  secret 
work'outs  in  the  big  barn.  These  ses¬ 
sions  always  last  until  12.01,  when  we 
reluctantly  break  off  for  a  salt  pork 
luncheon.  Beginning  again  at  1.00  sharp 
and  using  as  much  concentration  and 
pep  as  possible,  we  generally  pass  a  pro¬ 
fitable  afternoon  (for  Jean). 

As  a  rule  we  next  indulge  in  a  light 
repast  of  pea  soup  and  salt  pork.  Then 
at  7.00  my  back-strengthening  exercises 
commence;  by  a  “coupe  d’etat”  Jean  has 
“cornered"  all  the  hardwood  on  the 
island,  and  if  his  anxiety  regarding  this 
part  of  the  day’s  work  were  interpreted, 
it  would  certainly  indicate  a  long  cold 
winter. 

(Continued  on  Page  XXXII.) 
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The  Kandy  Kitchen 


High  Class  Confectionery 
Let  us  cater 

for  your  social  functions 

» 

We  do  what  we 
promise 


j  (Continued  from  Page  XXIX.) 

■ 

Having  laid  my  usual  contribution  on 
.  the  wood  pile,  I  hasten  to  wait  in  atten- 

a 

dance  on  the  cows.  The  completion  of 
;  this  pleasure  indicates  that  the  hour  is 
8  P.M.,  standard  time,  and  that  I  am 

■  now  FREE  for  the  evening. 

I 

;  If  such  a  training  schedule  as  this  be 
followed,  field  day  should  contain  no 

■  terrors.  It  is  my  opinion  that  those  who 
witnessed  the  recent  squabble  for  a 

:  couple  of  million  dollars  at  Boyle’s 
Acres,  N.J.,  wasted  their  afternoon. 
From  my  point  of  view  “the  Real  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Century”  is  a  continuous  per¬ 
formance  being  fought  right  here,  and 
.  the  gate-receipts  for  the  ‘‘B.S.A.”  are 
45  per  month  and  AEL  found. 

With  best  regards, 

i  — “1  of  3,”  ’22. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 

w 

GEO.  WILLIAMS 


This  is  where  you  get  Pork  Pies. 
Sausage  Rolls,  Cream  Rolls,  Char- 

,,  lotte  Russe,  Chelsea  Buns,  Chelsea  , 

■ 

a 

Rolls,  Sandwiches,  Macaroons,  Fancy 
Afternoon  Tea  Biscuits. 

We  specialize  in 

Boxes  of  High  Grade  Chocolates 
Wedding  Cakes  Birthday  Cakes  ; 

Catering  a  Specialty 
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Phone  109 


Upper  Wyndham  St. 
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No  Farm  complete  without  a  SILO 

We  supply 

LUMBER  AND  PLANING  MILL  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

FOR  THE  FARM 

FOR  THE  HOME 

FOR  THE  FACTORY 

GUELPH  LUMBER  CO. 

James  Harrison,  Manager.  . 

Phone  1068. 
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1  FRUITS  AND  OYSTERS  1 

IN  SEASON  I 

THE  UNION  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

A  fair  field  where  many  a  noble  foe 
has  been  met  and  vanquished V 

After  years,  mayhap,  when  recalling 
old  times,  none  perhaps  will  be  called 
more  vividly  to  mind  than  the  pleasant 
evenings  spent  in  Massey  Hall,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Union  Literary  Society. 

the  altruist. 

Sceptic — ‘Tf  you  have  such  an  infal¬ 
lible  remedy  for  baldness,  why  don’t  you 
use  it  ?” 

Subtle  Barber  (very  bald) — “Ah,  sir, 
I  sacrifice  my  appearance  to  bring  ’ome 
to  clients  the  ’orror  of  airlessness!” 


eair  exchange  .... 

The  Sophomore  who  handed  Prof. 
Toole  the  bull  last  spring  can  obtain  his 
property  at  any  time  by  returning  the 
Prof’s  goat. 
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PREST-  0  ■  LITE 


MEANS 


Service  First 


For  Years  the  Best  Storage 
Batteries 

The  Best  in  Workmanship  and 
Material 

The  Most  Complete  Service 
Station  in  this  District 

Serving  the  Public  by  a  Fair 
Profit 

O.  A.  LISCUMB 

Phone  407 

Accessories  and  Tires 

Reliance  Battery 
Service 


Kennedy’s 


FOR 


College  Photographs 


PHONE  498 
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Our  Amateur  Finishing  Department 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.'  We  give 
you  Velor  Prints  with  Velvet  or 
Glossy  Finish,  Black  and  White,  or 
Sepia  tones.  24  hour  service. 

EATON  CRANE  AND  PIKE 
STATIONERY 

for  those  students  who  iare  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence. 

ALEX.  STEWART 


Druggist 

St.  George’s  Square 
Right  at  the  Post  Office 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  C.  A.  C. 
STUDENTS 


We  give  the  most  up-to-date  service 
in  the  most  sanitary  way 

A  White  Laundry  catering  to 
White  People. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered. 
PHONE  1377. 
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Diamond  and 

Shield  0.  A.C. 
PINS 


Leather  Fobs 

Twenty-Five  Cents  Each 


Savage  &  Co. 

Jewellers 


thk  brute! 

Ma — ‘‘Why  didn’t  you  scream  when 
he  kissed  you?” 

She — “He  threatened  me.” 

Ma — “Theatened  you?” 

She — “Yes.  He  said  if  I  did  he’d 
never  kiss  me  again.” 


THE  STAMP  OE  LEARNING. 

“Pa,  what’s  a  postgraduate?” 

“A  fellow  who  graduates  from  one  of 
those  correspondence  schools,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” — Boston  Transcript. 


logical. 

’07. — -“You  are  always  behind  in  your 
studies.” 

’23 — “Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  pursue  them.” — Collegiate 
World. 
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bacteriologists,  please  note. 
Within  our  ardent  kisses 

The  squirming  microbes  crawl — 

But  ’tis  better  to  have  kissed  and  died 
Than  never  to  have  kissed  at  all. 


Muriel  Hutchins,  Housekeepers,  ’21, 
has  been  spending  the  summer  with 
Mynonah  McLeay,  of  the  same  class, 
at  the  latter’s  home  at  Irvine,  Alberta. 

Estelle  McManus  and  Ethel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  the  Housekeepers,  ’21,  are  Pupil 
Dietitians  at  the  Sherbourne  Street 
Club,  Toronto. 


Marion  Cody,  ’21,  is  a  Pupil  Dietitian 
in  the  Hamilton  General  Hospital. 


Jean  Gilchrist,  GertrudeWo  ods  and 
Miss  Kennedy,  all  of  the  Housekeeper 
Class  of  ’21,  are  taking  a  there  months’ 
course  at  the  School  of  Dietetics,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conncticut. 
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Guelph  and  Ontario  Investment 

And 

Savings  Society 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1876 

Office  Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork  Sts. 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  and  UPWARDS  at  Three  and 
One-Half  Per  Cent  Per  Annum. 

We  Invite  you  to  open  a  SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT. 


Ox 


►Ox 
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J.  W.  McElderry 

Managing  Director 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes  to  rent. 
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“Munny”  Munro,  Second,  ’22,  has 
now  completely  recovered  from  the  ser¬ 
ious  operation  he  recently  underwent. 


A  well  known  clothing  manufac¬ 
turer  uses  the  apple  as  his  trade 
mark.  He  asserts  that  there  would 
not  have  been  any  clothing  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  apple. 
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DOMINION 

CAFE 

98  Wyndham  Street 

THE  MOST  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 
CAFE  AND  BANQUET  HALL 

In  Hamilton  stop  at  the  Devonshire 
Cafe,  corner  James  and  Vine 
Streets.  Under  the  same 
Management. 
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R.  S.  Cul  &  Co. 

The  Good  Clothes 
Shop 

35  Lower  Wyndham 
Street 


He  had  been  plugging  “Feeds  and 
Feeding,”  and  welcomed  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner. 

“Have  some  turnips?”  asked  his 
host. 

“A  few,”  he  replied — and  then 
looked  surprised  when  they  all 
laughed. 


A  French  doctor  has  discovered 
that  the  stomach  is  superfluous. 
The  student  body  agrees  unanimous¬ 
ly  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  close 
a  dining  hall  such  as  ours. 
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Headquarters  for  Men’s  High 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
and  Furnishings. 


►0«BK)< 


Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty. 
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THE  PEOPLES’  STORE 


»()« 


J.  P.  HAMMILL 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

Real  Service 


It  is  reported  that  the  head-hunt¬ 
ers  of  the  cannibal  Isles  are  becom¬ 
ing  civilized.  Now  we  understand 
why  we  no  longer  have  head  cheese 
for  breakfast. 
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Progressive 


( Shoe  Repair  Shop 
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10%  Reduction  in  Prices  | 

|  Just  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hill.  | 
6  >•— »-o-— »o  mm  ()•—►()•— 


Phone  43  Upper  Wyndham  St. 


McAPTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 

SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 
We  Do  Repairing.  * 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 


“Gosh,  Pat,”  gasped  the  Colonel, 
riding  in  Pat’s  Ford,  “you  just  miss¬ 
ed  that  man.” 

“Can’t  help  it,”  replied  Pat, 
throwing  her  open  another  notch, 
“I  haven’t  time  to  go  back  and  try 
again.” 
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M.  J.  Rudell,  D.  D.  S.,  L.  0.  S. 

I)  ENTIS  T 


Over  Guelph  Trust  Co., 
Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork 
Streets.  Phone,  Office  16; 
House  147. 


OPTOMETRIST  -  OPTICIAN 

H.  E.  DAVIDSON 

166  Woolwich  St.  Guelph 

Opposite  C.P.R.  Station 

Eyes  Examined  Glasses  Fitted 


ESS? 


Sogal  (Eitg 
Prras 

Designers  and  Producers 

— of — 

DISTINCTIVE  PRINTING 


Phone  1414  53  Macclonnell  St. 


in 


Special  Clug  Rates 

0.  X.  C.  PHOTOS 


at 


THE  O’KEEFE’S 

Dominion  Bank  'Bldg.  Phone  942 


Shelllex 


Shur- 


on 


SEE  US  TODAY 


AND 


See  Better  Tomorrow 
G.  S.  Pringle 

OPTO  METRIST  and  OPTICIAN 
139  Upper  Wyndham  St. 


GRIFFENHAM'S 

Cleaning,  Pressing  and 
Repairing  Shop 


49  Quebec  St.  Phone  808 


Suits  Pressed . $0  50 

Suits  Sponged  and  Pressed .  75 

Suits  Dry  Cleaned. .  1  75 


Alterations  a  specialty. 
We  have  years  of  experience 


SMOKER’S  SUPPLIES 
Stationery.  Newspapers  and 
Magazines 
at 

MALONE’S 

50  St  Georges’s  Square _ —  Next  to  Bonds 


Goetz’s  Quick  Shoe 
Repairing 

just  around  the  corner  from 
Griffin’s  Opera  House. 

Efficient  and  quick  while  you 
wait  service.  For  call  and  deliv¬ 
ery  Ring  612. 


W.  C.  GOETZ 
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“Perhaps  the  most  vital  reason  for 
using  agriculture  in  the  education  of 
the  country  child  is  that  it  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  recognized  prin¬ 
ciple  of  educational  psychology  which 
demands  that  education  should  be  built 
upon  past  experience.  If  this  be  accept¬ 
ed  the  daily  experience  of  the  farmyard 
and  the  farm  home  will  furnish  the 
groundwork  of  the  teaching  in  the  rural 
school;  it  will  be  the  common  stock 
from  which  other  subjects  grow,,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  grow  will  be  limit¬ 
ed  only  by  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupil  and  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher.”  —  Rural  Education 
M onthly. 


TO  BETTY. 

In  wiser  days,  my  darling  rosebud,  blown 

To  beauty  proud  as  was  your  mother's 
prime, 

In  that  desired,  delayed,  incredible  time. 

You'll  ask  why  I  abandoned  you,  my 
own, 

And  the  dear  heart  that  was  your  baby 
throne. 

To  dice  with  death.  And  oh!  They’ll 
give  you  rhyme 

And  reason :  some  will  call  the  thing 
sublime, 

And  some  decry  it  in  a  knowing  tone. 

So  here,  while  the  mad  guns  curse  over¬ 
head, 

And  tired  men  sigh,  with  mud  for  couch 
and  floor, 

Know  that  we  fools,  now  with  the 
foolish  dead, 

Died  not  for  flag,  nor  King,  nor 
Emperor, 

But  for  a  dream,  born  in  a  herdsman’s 
shed, 

And  for  the  secret  Scripture  of  the  poor. 

— Thomas  Kettle. 


Smith’s,  Guelph’s 

LEADING  and  LARGEST 

FURNITURE 

STORE 

mmiiiiimiiiiiniummimiiiiTiiiiinriiiimiiiiniiimiiiimimiiiiiiiniiitiniiirmnni 

ONE  PRICE  TO  EVERYONE 
The  Leading  Feature  About  this 
Store 

When  you  buy  at  Cohen’s  you  pay 
the  same  price  as  your  neighbor  pays 
— and  your  neighbor  pays  the  same 
price  as  the  customer  from  the  other 
end  of  the  city,  or  from  the  country. 

All  Our  Prices  Are  Marked 
In  Plain  Figures 

Just  look  at  the  ticket — the  price 
is  there— the  ONE  and  ONLY  price 
at  which  we’ll  sell  the  article. 

COME  —  SEE  —  COMPARE 

miiiiiimimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiifi 

ITH’S 

Furniture  Store 

FREE  DELIVERY 

Within  A  Radius  of  15  Miles 
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THE  CLETRAC  WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower. 

12  at  draw-bar. 

20  at  belt-pulley. 
Length:  96  inches. 
Width:  50  inches. 
Height:  52  inches. 
Weight:  3455  lbs. 
Turning  Circle:  12 
feet. 

Traction  Surface: 
About  800  square 
inches. 

Centre  to  centre  of 
tracks:  38  inches. 
Belt-pulley:  Diamet¬ 
er  8  inches,  face  6 
inches. 


Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE 

TRACTOR, 


V. 


Wet  or  dry,  mud  or  sand,  hills  or  flat,  it  s  all 
the  same  to  Cletrac.  Its  tank-type  tracks 
tread  lightly  over  the  soft  soil  without  sink¬ 
ing  or  packing.  I hese  broad  tracks  put 
Cletrac  over  hills  without  a  stop.  Cletrac 
gains  weeks  every  year  and  brings  better 
crops  with  less  effort 

Cletrac  means  easier  and  more  prosperous 
farming.  Cuts  down  help,  horses,  feed. 
Shortens  hours  by  fast  work.  Costs  little  to 
operate  and  nothing  when  idle. 


Cletrac  does  every  big  farm  job  well.  Ploughs 
and  follows  through  on  the  harvest.  Handles 
all  heavy  hauling  and  does  every  belt  job 
well.  Stands  up  without  tiring  under  con¬ 
tinual  use  as  long  as  it’s  manned. 

Find  out  more  about  Cletrac.  Read  our  in- 
cresting  booklet,  “Selecting  Your  Tractor.” 
We’ll  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy. 


The 

Cleveland  Tractor  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited. 

HOME  OFFICE :  WESTERN  SALES  OFFICE : 

Windsor,  Ontario,  261  Fort  St.,  Winnipeg 

— / 
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You  Can’t  Go  Wrong 

With  Calves  Raised  On 


It  is  the  original  Calf  eaj— used  and  endorsed  by  leading 

and  breeders 


Trade  Mark 


da  irymen,  farmers 
throughout  the  world.  Unlike  any 
other  calf  meal. 


It  Is  Thoroughly  Steam  Cooked. 

It  is  unequalled  for  raising  and 
maturing  Fail  Calves  or  condition¬ 
ing  them  for  the  C  all  Fairs, 


Is  a  British  Product- 

Made  in  Canada  by  the 


BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  ME AL  COMPANY 


OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

01=77  Pelham  Ave. 

(Established  in  Leicester,  England  over  120  years  ago) 


Toronto 


3K 


BUT  SE NB  THEM  IN 
When  you  write  a  merry  jest. 

Cut  it  short; 

It  will  be  too  long  at  best, 

Cut  it  short. 

Life  is  brief  and  full  of  care, 
Editors  don’t  like  to  swear, 

Treat  your  poem  like  your  hair, 

Cut  it  short. 

— Truth. 


Lecturers  Gibson  and  Wheatley  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  attended  the  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Chemists  in 
Montreal. 


Many  of  us  have  little  use  for 
book-learning.  But  ah!  what  an  in¬ 
terest  we  all  take  in  check-books. 


MAKING  MISTAKES 
When  the  plumber  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  he  charges  twice  for  it. 


When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake 
it  is  just  what  he  wanted,  because 
he  has  a  chance  to  try  the  case  all 
over  again. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  it’s  just  what  he  expected. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake 
he  buries  it. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  nobody  knows  the  difference. 

But  when  an  editor  makes  a  mis¬ 
take — Good  Night.  — Exchange. 

J.  M.  CARD  &  COMPANY,  Practical  Tail¬ 
ors,  164  Woolwich  Street,  Telephone 
the  only  Dry  Cleaning  Plant  in  the 
629W.  Cleaners  and  Dyers.  Operating 
City  o£  Guelph. 

Corrigan  Bros. 

Cork  Street 

First- Cl  ass  Barbers 


